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The Gad and the Man Who Cut It 


FABLE runs thus: ‘Two Surajahs of Hind were 

minded to mend the conditions of their people. 

Now there lay nearby a rich Satrapy of Persia. 
One Surajah, he of Gwalior, spoke thus: “I will build 
unto my people a school that they may learn to speak 
unto these rich barbarians from Persia and that they 
may barter with them.” And so he did and the 
people waxed fat withal. 


The other said, ‘I will build highways; thus may 
the traffic be great with these rich strangers, who are 
come from over the mountains.’’ And so it was. 


And while yet the Surajahs were in counsel with 
skilful engravers of stone, so their deeds might be em- 
blazoned that all might know of them thereafter, a 
murmuring «rose. 


Then the Surajah of Gwalior said, ‘Why murmur 
ye>”’ and the people said, “‘ Because we have no roads, 
therefore our commerce is straightened.” 


And the other Surajah made like inquiry of his 
people and they made reply: “Sire, our people are 
dumb men before the Persians. The scholars of Gwal- 
ior speak in the tongue of the stranger and lo! where 
is now our trade?”’ 


Thus it has been and will ever be till water no longer 
turns the mills or the sun ripens the rice in the meadow. 





O———— 


Time was when mining had hazards far greater than 
today. So to subdue these hazards, the operators 
met them one by one. 


The risks of mining did not appear all at once. 
But as they appeared, someone checked them. ‘Thus 
the enlightened operators introduced the safety lamp, 
then the return airway, the trompe, the furnace, the 
overcast. 


Then they ripped out the furnaces. They put gates 


on the shafts; installed devices to stop runaways; put 





firebosses to detect gas; fireproofed the stables; con- 
creted the shafts; built headframes of iron; hooded the 
machinery; put safety stops on the hoists; dampened 
the coal dust; built stoppings of stone; analyzed the 
mine air, and stationed boys to tend trapdoors. 





Space will not suffice to tell what was done. Still 
murmurings arose. 
Some operators did more than others. Some took 


one course, some another. All did much. But the 
people still raised a cry, ‘‘Why not all this and why 
not more?”’ 





The operator sees his duty and acknowledges his 


sccial obligation. In most cases his fad is safety 
and the comfort of his men. 


True, he likes dividends which muckrakers, yellow 
journalists and some legislators refuse. 


But he has not been unmindful of his duty and he 
does not always ask how the law reads. 


He takes the unwritten law and devises or adopts 
new means of safety, enforces new rules, which are 
often bitterly opposed by his employees and their 
confederations. 


He knows the law is not the guide of the good man, 
but the curb of the rogue, the clamped bars which 
restrain the thief; and he reads, marks, learns and 
digests that he may lead the way to safety, and the 
law corrals the stragglers. 





The operator cut the gad and to the operator it is 
applied. And the public grasps the small end and 
applies the other, for a pleasant thing is the use of the 
hammer on offenders, providing the other fellow is the 
offender. And, after all, the gad has its uses. We 
should find it a slow, slow world were it never applied. 
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Collieries on the Ellsworth Branch 


The field, of which the outlet is the 
Ellsworth branch of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, is of quite recent development, 
the line being built to Ellsworth in 1900 
and extended to Marianna in 1907. The 
district contains many features of in- 
terest from the large scale in which 
its development has been conducted. 
Commencing at Monongahela _ City, 
on the left bank of the Mononga- 
hela river, it extends along Pigeon creek 
to its headquarters at Scenery hill and 
thence to the valley made by the waters 
of Ten Mile creek. The northeastern half 
of the field follows the valley of Pigeon 
creek, of which the three branch valleys 
are as important geographically .as the 
main. The southwestern half is drained 
by Daniels and Little Daniels runs, 
which joining, enter Ten Mile creek a 
little above Zollarsville. 

A winding syncline, known as the 
Waynesburg, divides the field roughly in 
two, but throughout its length, in the field 
under discussion, there isa gradual rise 


By R. Dawson Hall 








A field of recent develop- 
ment with the most modern 
equipment. The operators 
have duly recognized the 
risk attendant on open 
lights and discarded them 
at all shafts. Not less 
modern than the plants are 
the new methods being pur- 








sued to promote the weljare 


oj the operatives. | 


Washington formation and in part the 
Greene also. 

Consequently, the freld, lying so far 
below the water level of the entire sur- 
rounding country, is a gaseous one. The 














preparation had been made to haul coal 
by electrical power. There is every pre- 
caution taken to prevent a repetition of 
the disastrous occurrence of Nov. 28, 
1°08, and the use of safety lamps alone 
and the unannounced inspection of men 
entering the mine, make conditions at this 
operation very safe. Only recently, a 
miner, the sole survivor of the Marianna 
explosion, was arrested and fined for tak- 
ing a tobacco pipe down ‘the shaft. 


HUMIDITY AND FIREDAMP ARE MEASURED 
ONCE EACH WEEK 


At the Ellsworth collieries, both hu- 
midity and methane are regularly meas- 
ured once a week in each section of the 
mine. The former generally runs from 
90 to 100 per cent. of saturation and the 
latter, in the returns, under 0.5 per cent. 

It appears that the gas is found in 
live, and not in those pillar workings 
where the roof is broken. It is found in 
the latter, of course, after a fan is shut 
down, but only because diffusion is not 
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in the measures, the coal being about 
350 ft. higher near Monongahela City 
than at Marianna, which village marks the 
southwestern end of the field. The Belle- 
vernon anticline to the southeast and the 
Amity anticline to the northwest, are both 
about 4% miles distant from the syncline 
between them, but the steeper rises are 
toward the former. 

In every part of the field, the Pittsburg, 
the only producing bed in the district, lies 
below water level. The Monongahela 
measures along Pigeon creek and its 
branches and on Ten Mile creek, do 
outcrop a little, but forthe most part over 
all the surface lies the Permian or Dun- 
kard group of measures, including the 


Marianna explosion, with its death roll of 
154, impressed that fact firmly on all 
concerned from end to end of this field. 
To protect the mine against the most re- 
mote possibility of fan stoppage, the 
Pittshurg-Buffalo Coal Company has two 
fans installed, either of which 1s suffi- 
cient to ventilate the mines, and one 
of these is connected to two engines, so 
that if one needs repair, the other can 
take its place. Of course, in practice, it 
is customary to use one fan and to drive 
that fan by one of the two engines pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

As a further result of the explosion, 
the same coal company has _ installed 
pneumatic locomotives, though every 


complete, so that the gas rises and dis- 
places the air. The gas was found in 
the sinking of the Ellsworth shaft No. 1, 
when the sandstone of the roof was pene- 
trated, but not before, so that it must be 
in the coal proper or in the roof-coa! and 
not in the strata above. In the mines 
of the Ellsworth Colliery Company, elec- 
tric motors have been employed for gath- 
ering. Most of these had a return-wire 
attachment, but it is purposed to use a 
crab motor, so that it will not be neces- 
sary for the locomotive to travel to the 
end of a room. Thus, there will be no 
need for the motor to approach faces 
of newly cut coal, which is charged with 
gas and bleediny it freely. ; 
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The section of the coal at Ellsworth COMPOSITION OF PITTSBURG COAL chines. One machine can draw, or rather 
: colliery is very typical of the field and eet ceeee rene akan es es onae Br push, 150 ovens in Six. hours. At both 
“% is given in the inclosed illustration. The Fixed carbon ..........++++- i 56.19 Marianna and Bentleyville there are a 
7 coal bed at Marianna runs from 5 ft. 6 in, ASP srrrserrreeeeeeeeseeees 6-78 number of ovens connected by conduits 
to 6 ft. 8 in., and usually nearer the 100.00 100.00 with the boilers, and these are fired 
a larger figure. SaIPHUP occ ccvccccscsosccces FER 0.99 wholly or partly by the waste heat from 
An analysis based on eight samples of It is a good steam and coking coal: the same. 

















TIPPLE AND WASHER, ACME No. 2 MINE A Group OF ELLSwoRTH COLLIERY DWELLINGS 

















GENERAL View AcME No. 2 MINE, PITTsBURG- WESTMORELAND COAL COMPANY 

















View SHOWING WASHER AND Power House at Acme No. 2 PLANT 





the whole bed in the Amity quadrangle, There are ovens at Marianna, Ellsworth, MINING METHODS 

as used for shipments, is as follows; the Coalburg and Bentleyville, those at The system of working at the Ellsworth 
figures following on the right being those Bentleyville being Mitchell ovens. These collieries varies but little from that. fa- 
for run-of-mine coal at Marianna. are, of course, leveled and drawn by ma-_ vored in the Pittsburg district and the 
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extraction on first mining, contrasts 
strongly with that of the Connellsville and 
Georges Creek regions. Instead of a 
primary extraction of a little over 50 
per cent. of the coal, these more easterly 
districts produce only 13 to 15 per cent. 
so that nearly all the work is pillar work. 
The fact that mining machines can only 
be used in advancing the breasts and in 
the first cut made thereafter, has some- 
thing to do with this, but another cause 
is to avoid the large amount of advance 
work demanded by more modern meth- 
ods. In the Ellsworth mines, the width 
of the pillar is 20 ft. and of the room 
22 ft. This is an extraction of about 50 
per cent. at first mining. The length of 
the neck of the room is 21 ft. Rooms in- 
cluding the necks are 250 ft. long. All 
main entries, which are here driven in the 
direction of butt entries, are constructed 
four-fold. The face entries are driven 
with three openings, while the secondary 
butt entries have two haulways, one of 
which is used for a return airway and 
one for an intake. The chain pillars in 
the main and face entries are very wisely 
driven on 40-ft. centers but are protected 
with equal wisdom by large flanking pil- 
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within regulation distance of the next 
face heading, rooms are started at the end 
of the heading and progression in starting 
and driving rooms and recovering the 
pillars is from the end of the heading 
back to the protection pillar of the face 
heading. The cover runs from 350 to 500 
feet. 

The Acme mines of the Pittsburg-West- 
moreland Coal Company have another 
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center to center. It is the intention to do 
retreating work in the future. 

The Marianna mining methods are not 
fully decided on and have hardly passed 
the experimental stage. The mines have 
heavier cover than any others, perhaps 
650 to 750 ft. is reached in places. But 
the working is largely under Marianna 
town and the company hesitates to com- 
‘pletely extract all coal from the. support 
of a village on which they have spent so 
much money for brick houses with 
modern sanitation. cement walks, etc., 
and they have decided on a chamber 27 
ft. wide and a 6-ft. pillar. They expect 
that the pillar will crush and one cannot 
see why a well conceived retreating plan 
with an attempt to retrieve the last ton of 
coal would not be preferable. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PROVISIONS 


In an article of this kind there is little 
place for detailing the new methods of 
caring for the welfare of the miners out- 
side the mines. The Marianna mines 
have always been preéminently distingu- 
ished for such welfare work. The ex- 
plosion, and the situation of the town at 
the end of an unimportant branch line, 
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THE ELLSwoRTH BRANCH COALFIELD, WASHINGTON CcUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. AN UNBROKEN Bopby OF PITTSBURG COAL 


the chain pillars in butt entries are 60 ft. 
through. A fair average of coal ex- 
tracted is 90 per cent. in room pillars and 
75 per cent. only in the chain pillars of 
the butt entries. The system followed is 
a peculiar one. One pair of headings is 
run up with rooms driven right from the 
right-hand heading and left from the left, 
the first rooms being started as soon as 
the 100-ft. flanking face pillar is pro- 
vided for. The rooms are drawn in regu- 


lar order as they have been driven up. 
The next pair of headings is in skeleton, 
mere headings without rooms with a 250- 
ft. pillar flanking them. When they come 


system. The main butts are six-fold. The 
face headings three-fold, and the sec- 
ondary butts are double. The rooms are 
only driven from the haulways. They 
are set with 35-ft. centers and are 20 to 
21 ft. wide, leaving a pillar from 14 to 15 
ft. wide, the extraction on first mining be- 
ing 60 per cent. There is a little less 
overburden to support at Acme, but in 
places the coal is at least 400 ft. deep. 
The necks are 21 ft. long and the rooms 
including necks 250 to 260 ft. in length. 
The headings of the main butts are cent- 
ered 60 ft. apart, but the face headings 
and secondary butts are 50 ft., from 


purposes to blossom into full-blown suc- 
cess, though eventually the well-built 
houses and universally established sani- 
tary sewerage, the amusement hall, wash 
houses and other comforts will bring the 
best kind of miners. At present the im- 
provements must appear uncomfortable 
and undesirable to many of them, largely 
Pan-Slavs, who have been used to snug 
quarters in a dirty hut covered by a 
thatched roof and who measure against 
the stately, discomforts of a good house 
and a bathroom, the one clean pleasure 
he can understand, at the end of every 
two weeks, a fat roll of bills. The Ells- 
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worth colliery has houses, offices and 
stores of marked English type and will 
certainly appeal to the artistic sense, 
though possibly the houses are not as 
well lighted as if they had been con- 
structed according to American plans. 
They are, as at Marianna, all the prop- 
erty of the company. The Ellsworth firm 
has a dairy farm where milk is sterilized 
for sale to the miners and is endeavoring 
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resulting in mere house sites and roads 
with an unsystematic appearance, cinder 
walks, held in place by heavy 12-in. 
planks staked firmly in position, are be- 
ing laid. The plank is high enough to 
keep vehicles in the road. To beautify 
the town, the codperation of the school 
teachers was secured and after the 


children had been well indoctrinated into 
the methods of planting, 300 catalpa 
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west, equally understand—the beauty of 
foliage. And to protect the trees, the 
help of the schools should not be dis- 
regarded for it is rarely adults who muti- 
late shade trees. 








Standing of the Nations 
It is more than a coincidence that the 
standing of the leading nations parallels 
their product of the prime mover of civil- 

















MITCHELL OVENS AT BENTLEYVILLE 





SLoPE MouTtH, AcME No. 2 














A STRING OF CoKE OVENS AT ELLSWORTH WITH BOILER PLANT UTILIZING THEIR WASTE HEAT 


by the use of garbage boxes placed along 
the sides of the road, and emptied every 
week, to induce the foreign-born families 
to live more cleanly lives, and very neat 
is the village, alike where the Americans 
and Europeans live, but the Italian can- 
not be induced to relinquish his jackdaw 
habit of gathering every cast-off box and 
slat to litter up his yard. To prevent 
the disposition to drive across the un- 
fenced lots, so marked in mining villages, 





trees from the company’s own grove 
were distributed free throughout the vil- 
lage, the people of all nationalities tak- 
ing pride in planting and caring for them. 
As a result, they look very thrifty and 
relieve the dull bareness of the house 
lines. One marvels at the stupidity which 
makes some operators order a small 
copse completely cleared for houses, rob- 
bing the village to be constructed of the 
one beauty all people, from east or from 


ization—coal. Taking the figures of the 
report of 1909, the most recent available, 
we have: 

United States, 460,803,416 short tons, 
Great Britain, 295,427,229; Germany, 
239,676,934; Austria Hungary, 53,136,- 
000; France, 41,856,269. 

Alone of all the five countries men- 
tioned, Austria-Hungary appears above 
the order which it deserves as a world 


power. 
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Colliery Dwelling Construction 


To obtain the maximum economy of 
operation in the modern coal mine of 
today, a certain amount of high-grade 
help is essential, to procure and retain 
which, comfortable quarters must be pro- 
vided. This applies not only to the offi- 
cial force, but also to the rank and file, 
for it is generally conceded that the per- 
manent man has a higher efficiency, and 
men of this class are often attracted and 
held by adequate and agreeable living con- 
ditions even at times with lower wages. 

The selection of a house suitable for 
the office men and mine officials is not 
usually a difficult problem. They ap- 
preciate and care for any of the small 
luxuries which a company may feel in- 
clined to install, and are ready to pay the 
additional rent necessary to make such 
installations a profitable investment. On 
the other hand, the selection of a proper 
house or houses to meet the requirements 
of the cosmopolitan population which 
forms the bulk in the average coal camp, 
is often a difficult problem. 

Some companies with a view to better- 
ing the condition of their miners include 
cellars or bath tubs in designing the 
houses, which often results in their later 
having the chagrin of seeing these 
turned into a stable and coal box, respec- 
tively. It seldom happens that a class 
of miners as a whole will be obtained 
who appreciate expenditures of this char- 
acter, although there is nearly always 
a certain percentage who will, and a few 
houses of this kind will seldom lack the 
necessary tenants. 

The term “coal camp” usually conveys 
to the layman an impression synonymous 
to that of New York’s famous Ghetto, or 
the picture of a straggling road lined 
with dilapidated “shacks” inhabited by 
a gun-fighting population of rough-necks. 
While such conditions may have pre- 
vailed in the early history of the industry 
and still be in effect in some isolated 
instances, the advent of large capital in 
recent years has brought with it far- 
sighted men who appreciate the fact that 
permanent organization and legitimate 
business cannot exist under such condi- 
tions. For this reason the day of the 
shack camp, except for temporary con- 
struction purposes, is past. 

For the average miner’s house the 
question then resolves itself into some- 
thing between the shack and the “cellar- 
bathtub-house.” While this appreciably 
limits the range for selection, a surpris- 
ingly large number of different designs 
and grades of construction occur within 
these limits. I remember one camp hav- 


ing for its subdivisions Papercollar Row, 
Sandal-Foot Row, Darkest Africa, Japan 
and Chinatown, each division having a 
standard design of its own and some sev- 
eral different designs. 





By A. T. Shurick 








This is the first of a ser- 





wes of articles which will 
take up in detail the con- 
struction of miners’ houses. 
References on this subject 
are unusually meager and 
the methods here described 
are selected as typical ex- 
amples of those employed 
by some of the larger com- 
panies and may be taken as 








the standards for this class 
of work. 














This article will take up in detail what 
is believed to be a house of average de- 
sign for this purpose. The construction 
of houses of this character is often un- 


houses of this class are rather the ex- 
ception than the rule. The house most 
commonly met with today is a low, single- 
story frame structure, substantially built 
and having from three of five rooms. 

Two-room Houses—With camps located 
in remote districts and subject to the 
occasional visits of officials who are 
obliged to remain over night, it some- 
times becomes necessary to provide for 
their accommodation. Fig. 2 shows a com- 
fortable little house adaptable to such 
emergencies, which may be cheaply built 
and will accommodate four persons com- 
fortably. It has a sitting room 9x12 ft. 
and a bed room 12x15 ft., the latter hav- 
ing a good roomy closet. Studs and raft- 
ers of 2x4 stuff are used throughout, drop 
siding on the sides, a shingle roof, and 
the interior lathed and plastered. Four 
spring-lock windows, 8x10 twelve light, 
are provided, and a single 2-ft. 6-in. by 
6-ft. 6-in. outside door equipped with a 
good lock. 
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dertaken without special plans, specifi- 
cations, etc., because of their low first 
cost. . Where 40 three- to five-room 
houses are being erected, the first cost 
will run about $30,000 or $35,000, when 
good permanent construction is used and 
no frills. Unless careful designs have 
been drawn up it usually develops when 
the houses go into use that the rafters 
on a lean-to having a light pitch are too 
small to carry the snow-load or the floor 
ioists over a particularly long span are 
too weak. Since the total investment 
exceeds the amount of a single Jarge 
house for which detail plans and speci- 
fications would naturally be drawn up, 
this cannot be considered good practice. 


TyPEs OF HOUSES 


While in some instances the two-story 
house in used in large camps and where 
land values are an important item, these 
conditions do not often prevail and 








A COMMOoDIOUS SUPERINTENDENT’S HOUSE 


Three-room Houses—In Fig. 3 is 
shown an illustration of a neat and sub- 
stanially built house of the three-room 
variety, the floor plan of which is shown 
in Fig. 10. There is always a certain de- 
mand for houses of this type, and mining 
towns are seldom built without including 
a certain percentage of these. 

A house of the dimensions here shown 
provides ample room to meet the require- 
ments of the small family, for which pur- 
pose it is intended. These overall dimen. 
sions are often cut down four or five ft., 
effecting considerable saving in construc- 
tion and still being of sufficient size for 


ordinary purposes, 


Two exterior doors, 2 ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. 
8 in., are provided, one each for the 
kitchen and living room. Should it be 


desirable to have a porch at the rear, the 
kitchen deor should be changed to the 
other side from the one here shown, 
which places it close to the corner, mak- 
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ing the porch easier to support and pro- 
viding more available wall space. Interior 
doors, 2 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 6 in., connect all 
adjoining rooms, and each room is pro- 
vided with two double-sash, spring-bolt, 
12x14, eight-light windows with the ex- 
ception of the bed room which has three. 
Transoms are not ordinarily stipulated 
for miners’ houses, but one should be 
provided for the front door. 

In Fig. 11 is shown a plan of a three- 
room house of the smaller variety, but 
having a few additional conveniences. 
The total cost of this house would, under 
equal conditions, probably be about the 
same as for that shown in Fig. 10, and 
to the small family for which it is in- 
tended, would doubtless be more ac- 
ceptable. 

The kitchen is provided with a sink 
and drip board, items of small cost and 
no little convenience, and has also a 
commodious pantry. Off the bed room 
is a closet, and the front entrance has a 
5-ft. 6-in. by 8-ft. porch which adds 
much to the appearance and has a real 
practical value, since the house has no 
entrance vestibule. A double-flue chim- 
ney is so located as to be accessible from 
all three rooms. 

Four-room Houses. The four-room 
house is one of the most popular types 
met with, since it provides the maximum 
floor space with the minimum expendi- 
ture of labor and material. 

In Fig. 4 is shown an example of the 
ordinary house of this variety, and in 
Fig. 12 a ground plan. These houses are 
commonly built from 24 to 28 ft. square, 
26 ft. being a good average size. In the 
plan here shown the house has 28 ft. 
frontage and 26 ft. depth, which gives 
1 ft. additional length to each of the 
rooms, over that obtained in the 26-ft. 
square house. 

Houses of this variety are often con- 
structed with the hip roof, as shown in 
Fig. 4 instead of the gable roof as shown 
on the five-room house in Fig. 5, with 
the mistaken view of securing economy 
of labor and material. In the hip-roof 
construction all the rafters are of va- 
riable length and require bevel cuts at 
one end, necessitating the careful atten- 
tion of a competent carpenter to insure 
good results. The four sloping hips pre- 
sent difficulties in obtaining a weather 
tight joint and excessive waste of both 
labor and material occurs due to the 
variable lengths and bevel cuts neces- 
sary in both the sheathing and rafters. 

These houses are ordinarily divided into 
four equal and separate rooms by parti- 
tions running through the center each 
way. In some instances a foot or two is 
taken from the bed rooms and added to 
the dining and living rooms, which is 
generally considered a good plan. With 
the hip roof some difficulties in the chim- 
ney construction occur when this is 
done, owing to the chimney not be- 
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ing in the center of the building, since 
it is usually desirable to have it read- 
ily available from each room and sup- 
ported at the intersection of the par- 
titions. 

Five-room Houses— The  five-room 
house is one of the standards in coal- 
camp construction, a certain percentage 
of these nearly always being included in 
the general scheme. 

In Fig. 5 is shown a typical example 
of this class of house and in Fig. 16 is a 
ground plan of the same. This house is 
essentially the same as the four-room 
house with a lean-to addition at the 
rear, and much that has been said of the 
former will apply equally well to this. 

Since these houses are, of course, in- 
tended for the larger families it is cus- 
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tomary to make them amply large, not 
less than 26 ft. square for the main 
building, and 28 ft. being still better. 
The lean-to additions are ordinarily 
made 12x16 ft., the short dimension be- 
ing placed perpendicular to the main 
building in order to provide a maximum 
slope with the minimum loss of head* 
room. With the addition of the fifth 
room, another chimney becomes neces- 
sary, one with a small single flue being 
sufficient. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND FOREMEN’S 
Houses 


The range for selection of houses of 
this class is unlimited, and, of course, 
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dependent on the position of the indi- 
vidual for whom it is intended, and the 
policy of the company. They may be 
anything from a slight improvement on 
the ordinary five-room house to a large, 
commodious two-story building with all 
modern appurtenances. While a discus- 
sion of the latter variety will not be at- 
tempted, a description of a few typical 
examples of the former will be given. 
A modest improvement on the average 
miner’s house is shown in the illustra- 
tion, Fig. 6. This is built along the lines 
of the usual five-room house, but fin- 
ished up much better, and has an ordi- 
nary gable roof and a commodious 
porch. The interior is lathed and 
plastered, special single- and two-light 
windows are used for the front rooms, 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S OR FGREMAN’S HOUSE 


while large four-light windows are used 
in the others. Another house along the 
same lines, but having a hip roof and fin- 
ished with drop, instead of lap siding, is 
shown in Fig. 7. This is a very neat, 
attractive and well-balanced type of 
house for moderate expenditures. 

A more elaborate and_ substantially 
built house is shown in Fig. 8. The 
floor plan for one very similar to which 
is shown in Fig. 13. Hip-roof construc- 
tion is used, in order to add to the ap- 
pearance of the house, and both front 
and rear are provided with porches. A 
cellar is also included, access to which 
is obtained by stairs from the kitchen 
leading under the pantry. The main 
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Fic. 14. SECOND FLoor, Two-sTorY HOUSE 
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pantry door leads te the kitchen and 
cupboard doors also give into the dining 
room. The number and distribution of 
the remaining rooms is clearly shown in 
the plan. Another house of a very sim- 
ilar design but more elaborately fin- 
ished is shown in Fig. 9. This house 
has a hip roof with a deck and a num- 
ber of minor details which adds much to 
the appearance of the completed struc- 
ture. 

A well balanced, good appearing and 
commodious house of the two-story va- 
riety is shown in Fig. 1, floor plans of 
which are shown in Figs. 14 and 15. The 
usual gable roof is used, with a dormer 
window in front which gives an addi- 
tional room on the second floor, and re- 
lieves the straight lines of the house. A 
cellar is provided under the kitchen, and 
the latter has a large roomy pantry. The 
bath room is on the first floor, which also 
has a large hall containing the stairs 
leading to the second floor. The ceiling 
on the first floor is 9 ft. high, and the in- 
teriors finished in lath and plaster, with 
appropriate base boards and picture 
mold. The length of studs used is 14 
ft., which makes the hight of the walls 
under the eaves on the second floor about 
4 ft. The partitions for the second-floor 
rooms are placed back far enough from 
these low walls to get an even 8-ft. ceil- 
ing and the remainder of the space util- 
ized as closets and store rooms. 








Mining Law in Virgina 

The following provisions cover all the 
mining regulations in force in the State 
of Virginia: 

To secure operatives and laborers en- 
gaged in and about coal mines and manu- 
factories, the payment of wages at regu- 
lar intervals and in lawful money. 

(1) All persons, firms, companies, 
corporations or associations in this Com- 
monwealth engaged in mining coal, ore 
or other minerals, or mining or manu- 
facturing them, or either of them, or 
manufacturing iron or steel, or both, or 
any other kind of manufacturing, shall 
pay their employees as provided in this 
act. 

(2) All persons, firms, companies, 
corporations or associations engaged in 
the business aforesaid shall settle with 
their employees at least once in ezcn 
month, and pay them the amounts due 
them for their work or services in lawful 
money of the United States, or by the 
cash order, as described and required 
in section three of this act; provided 
that nothing herein contained shall affect 
the right of an employee to assign 
the whole or any part of his claim 
against his employer. 

(3) (As amended by chapter 118, 
acts of 1887-’88.) From and after the 
passage of this act, it shall not be law- 
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ful for any person, firm, company, cor- 
poration or association engaged in the 
business aforesaid, their clerk, agent, 
officer or servant in this State, to issuc 
for payment of labor any order or other 
payment whatever, unless the same pur- 
ports to be redeemable for its face value 
in lawful money of the United States, 
made payable on demand, and without 
condition, to employee or bearer, bear'ng 
interest at legal rate, and redeemable by 
the person, firm, company, corporation 
or association giving, making or issuing 
the same; and any person, firm, com- 
pany, corporation or association engaged 
in the business aforesaid, their clerks, 
agents, officers or servants, who shall 
issue for payment of labor any paper or 
order, other than the one herein speci- 
fied, in violation of this section, shall te 
guilty of misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding one hundred dollars, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

(4) From and after the passage of 
this act, it shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm, company, corporation or as- 
sociation engaged in mining or manu- 
facturing, either or both, as aforesaid, 
and who shall likewise be either en- 
gaged or interested, directly or indirectly, 
in merchandising as owner or otherwise, 
in any money, per centum, profit or com- 
mission arising from the sale of any 
such merchandise, their clerks, servants, 
officers or agenis, to knowingly and wil- 
fully sell, or cause to be sold, to any 
employee any goods, merchandise or 
supplies whatever, for a greater per 
centum of profit than merchandise 
and supplies of like character, kind, 
quality and quantity are sold to other 
customers buying for cash and not em- 
ployed by them; and shall any person, 
or member of any firm, company, cor- 
poration or association, his or their clerk, 
agent or servant, violate this section of 
this act, they shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars, in the discretion of the 
court. 








Survey Stations Underground 


In surveying a fairly thick vein in a 
dry mine, spad stations usually give bet- 
ter results than hole stations drilled 
ir the roof, inasmuch as the variation 
of the plumb-bob string held in the hole 
station is greater than when held from 
a spad station. When a spad is used as 
a station, it is so driven into the plug 
that the hole in the spad takes a slant 
position so that when a string is hung 
through the hole it always hangs in the 
same position. Where the roof is low, 
spads should not be used for stations 
as they are likely to be disturbed. 
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Anthracite and Bituminous Mining 


It is purposed in this article to discuss 
the geology and economic development of 
the Eastern-Middle or Lehigh region. The 
former article, which appeared in COAL 
AGE, Oct. 14, treating of mining condi- 
tions in the northern anthracite field, was 
illustrated by cross-sections, which should 
be compared with the three cross-sections 
accompanying this article in order that 
the reader may appreciate the widely dif- 
ferent conditions met with in the Lehigh 
region. It will be noted that the main 
basins in the Lehigh district are deep and 
distorted, causing excessive pitches; con- 
sequently the methods of attack, develop- 
ment and operation must differ widely 
from those of northern anthracite-field 
practice, and must necessarily require 
quite different training to develop compe- 
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Diamond Slope No.1 


By Eli T. Conner * 








A description of the meth- 
ods and measures in the 
Eastern Middle or Lehigh 
Region where the pitches 
are so severe that the coal 
frequently breaks up and 
runs without mining. The 
second of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Conner. 




















*Mining engineer, Real Estate Trust build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Denn. 
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\ Mammoth bed 


Section (A)neor Hazleton — 


Mammoth Bed 


to 50 ft. in thickness, the average being 
about 30 ft. Most of the early mine de- 
velopment was made on the Mammoth 
seam. The methods of development and 
mining that were inaugurated many years 
ago have been continued with compara- 
tively slight changes. These methods are 
well illustrated by cuts accompanying this 
article, taken from the report by H. H. 
Stoek, contained in the 22d annual report 
of the United States Geological Survey, 
which illustrate gangway and airway, and 
chamber workings in thick and thin seams 
on steep pitches. 

It will be noted that where the cham- 
bers are worked “full,” the entire content 
of the bed whatever it may be, together 
with any “slab,” “clod,” or “loose top 
rock,” must be drawn out of the chute at 
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Section (C) across the Panther Creek Basin 


COAL BASINS IN THE EASTERN MIDDLE ANTHRACITE FIELD 


tent miners, foremen and managers. It 
has been found by experience that men 
whose early training has been in the 
northern anthracite field do not generally 
make competent employees in the Lehigh 
or southern regions and vice versa. 


THE MAMMOTH BED AND ITs ExTRACTION 

The principal seam of coal found in the 
Lehigh region, as elsewhere, is the great 
Mammoth bed, which corresponds to the 
Baltimore seam in the northern field. This 
bed in the Lehigh region varies from 24 





the bottom of the chamber, into the mine 
car, as there is very little opportunity to 
separate the impurities from the good 
coal in the mine. This is not an unmixed 
evil, as it avoids the great waste, referred 
to in the article on the northern anthra- 
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cite field, .of throwing into the gob doubt- 
ful and off-color benches of coal, which, 
if sent outside to the breaker, as is the 
case where coal is loaded from running 
chutes, can be inspected and some part at 
least of the doubtful coal saved for the 
In other words, it is not left to 


market. 
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coal is shot off the solid, but in the Mam- 
moth seam it frequently happens that 
after the chamber has been developed so 
that the whole seam is cut from floor to 
roof, it becomes impossible to control the 
chamber by reason of the coal “running.” 
When this happens, the miner continues 
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down. This may, perhaps, occur before 
all of the solid coal has been recovered. 
There is no possible way of ascertaining 
whether or not, all of the coal that should 
come out of a given chute or series of 
chutes has been recovered, consequently 
it is necessary to handle the rock that 














SHOVEL WoRKING ON 50-FT. CoAL BED 








STRIPPED COAL AT LATTIMER 








A 100-FT. Cut To UNCOVER COAL 








SHOVEL MINING A 50-FT. CoAL BED 


the judgment of the individual miner or 
his laborer to determine what is or is not 
marketable coal. 





THE “RUNNING” OF THE MAMMOTH BED 


In driving the chutes and chambers, as 
Shown by the cuts before referred to, the 














Rock BED IN A 100-FT. STRIPPING 


to draw coal out of the chute so long as it 
will “run.” It frequently happens that 
when one or more chambers break loose 
in this manner, not only the coal di- 
rectly in line with the chutes, but also the 
pillars between adjoining chambers, run 
out, permitting the roof rock to come 
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A STRIPPING WITH PITCHING COAL 


comes when a fall occurs, until the fore- 
man feels convinced that no more coal 
can be recovered from that chute. In 
this way enormous quantities of rock are 
loaded in the mine cars, transported to 
daylight and dumped on the waste 
bank. 
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SLICING METHOD OF MINING THICK BEDS 

It is well known that this method of 
mining very thick beds of coal standing 
on steep pitches oftentimes results in the 
recovery of a lamentably small percent- 
age of the original content. Earnest 
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the Mammoth and other beds where the 
pitches are steep, not over 40 per cent. 
of the original content in the ground had 
up to that time been recovered. This 
represents an appalling irrecoverable loss 
of exceptionally high-grade fuel. Very 





HEAV!LY PITCHING BREASTS ON MAMMOTH BED HAZELTON 


thought and effort have been put forth by 
able managers to devise better methods 
of winning these thick beds of coal, but 
very little change resulting in improved 
recovery has been made since the early 
days. 

American engineers have been much 
interested in reports of the successful 
mining of thick beds of coal in Europe 
by what is known as the “slicing method,” 
by which the coal is extracted in slices 
from the bottom upward, each slice being 
about 6 to 8 ft. thick, and the space from 
which it is removed being filled with 
flushed sand or other material before the 
next slice is extracted. This operation is 
reported to result in the recovery of prac- 
tically all coal, with comparatively slight 
subsidence of the overlying rock. 

As a report is shortly to be made on this 
subject by a commission recently sent to 
Europe by the Mining Bureau of the 
United States Government, no further de- 
scription of it is necessary here. The 
forthcoming report will be of great inter- 
est to engineers familiar with the meth- 
ods pursued in mining thick and steep 
beds in the Pennsylvania anthracite field. 


THE NEED FOR LARGER CONSERVATION 


The great loss of coal due to the meth- 
ods and conditions to which reference has 
been made, was very carefully investi- 
gated and reported upon by the Anthra- 
cite Coal Waste Commission, composed 
of the late Eckley B. Coxe, William Grif- 
fith and the late Heber S. Thompson, who 
reported to the Governor of the State of 
Pennsylvania in 1893. This commission 
estimated that in the average mining of 
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cases in the earlier days of the industry 
no attention was paid to thin and so 
called inferior seams of, coal overlying 
the Mammoth, which, in many instances, 
have been practically destroyed by the 
dropping of the underlying strata, due to 
caving of openings in the Mammoth bed. 
This destruction of overlying beds was, 
of course, more pronounced years ago 
than in recent years, because more atten- 
tion has been given to the conservation 
of the marketable coal in all beds, even 
in those as thin as 30 inches. 


STRIPPING METHODS FURNISH COMPLETE 
CONSERVATION 


It will be noted by the cross-sections 
that there are many instances where the 
beds of coal come close to the surface 
at the “spoon” ends of basins, the mar- 
ginal outcrops and on the crests of anti- 
clinals. In such cases it has been found 
profitable to strip off the overlying earth 
and rock, exposing the seam of coal, 
which can then be quarried in open-cut 
mining. The first work of this character 
on an extensive scale was undertaken by 
Ario Pardee, at his Hollywood colliery, 
near Hazleton, Penn., in 1881. This work 
was commenced by the late Capt. William 
I. Conner, my father, who introduced the 
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METHOD OF WORKING CONTIGUOUS: SEAM THROUGH HORIZONTAL RocK TUNNEL 


little, if any, improvement in recovery has 
been made since that report was filed, ex- 
cepting that in recent years buckwheat 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are now being marketed. 
The estimates mentioned included pea 
and buckwheat No. 1, but not the two 
lower grades. 

The loss of coal in the Mammoth seam 
is not the only damage done, as in most 


first steam shovel used for this purpose in 
the anthracite field. Since that time ex- 
tensive stripping operations have been 
carried on in the Lehigh region with satis- 
factory results. It was then the opinion 
of engineers and operators that 1 ft. of 
overburden could be removed with profit 
to effect a recovery of 1 ft. in vertical 
thickness of coal seam, even though the 
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coal bed had been partially mined by 
underground methods. This relative pro- 
portion has been greatly changed during 
the past 10 or 15 years, until as much 
as 3 ft. of overburden, 60 per cent. of 
which is rock, has been removed for the 
recovery of one vertical foot of coal bed. 

On large operations, the cost of this 
stripping work has been done within my 
knowledge for 18c. per cu.yd. of earth, 
and 35c. to 40c. per cu.yd. of rock. While 
stripping means a large outlay before 
much return can be secured, it permits 
the recovery of all the coal, with cheap 
methods of mining and handling. In 
order to illustrate the stripping methods, 
several photographs are introduced show- 
ing typical operations. 


SLOPES IN COAL vs. SHAFTS WITH 
TUNNELS IN ROCK 


The early developments in the Lehigh 
region were by slopes sunk directly to 
the true dip on the bed, usually following 
From these slopes 
levels were turned on the strike of the 
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is the Hazleton shaft of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Company. 

The advantages of this method of de- 
velopment are that all the levels to the 
main outlet are in rock, and are con- 
sequently. much easier of maintenance, 
besides which the main haulage roads can 
be materially shortened and upper levels, 
when the coal is exhausted, can be aban- 
doned more readily than by the slope 
method. Another advantage is the ability 
to concentrate the drainage and central- 
ize the pumping plant. This is quite im- 
portant as the quantity of water to be 
handled is, in this region, greatly in ex- 
cess of the average amount in the north- 
ern anthracite field. 





AS 





Jr., announces the following as the sub- 
jects with which the convention wil! prin- 
cipally occupy itself: 

1. The prevention of mining accidents. 

2. Compensation for the victims of 
mining accidents. 

3. The prevention of waste of natu- 


ral resources and the conservation of 
energy. 

4. The general problems of the bitu- 
minous coal-mining industry as intensi- 
fied by the demand for better protection 
to miners and the conservation of fuel re- 
sources. 

5. The Alaskan question. 

6. The public-lands questions of the 
West as they affect the mining industry. 











American Mining Congress 
The American Mining Congress will 
meet at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, IIl., 
October 24 to 28, both dates inclusive, for 
its 14th annual session. The following 
delegates have been appointed by the 
President: John Hays Hammond, Wash- 


Coal Chute 


DOUBLE CHUTE BREASTS, ANTHRACITE REGION 


seam, usually at intervals of about 500 
ft., as measured on the pitch. This former 
method of development was quite suc- 


' cessful, in most cases, for the operation 


of four or five lifts, but beyond that, it 
was found as years went by, that the cost 


| of maintaining the slopes and levels was 


excessive, due to the very large amount 
of extra heavy timbering that was re- 
quired to maintain the openings. 

In recent years important developments 
have been made by sinking shafts of 
large area in the centers of the basins, 
with the long axes of the shafts parallel 
to the axes of the synclines. From these 
shafts, levels are turned off in rock on 
both sides. These levels are placed so 
as to intersect the old levels formerly 
driven from the slopes, and are generally 
about 400 ft. vertically apart. A notable 
instance of this type of development, 
which has worked out quite successfully, 





ington, D. C.; George Otis Smith, Direc- 
tor of the U. S. Geological Survey; Rob- 
ert N. Dickman, Chicago, Illinois; J. 
Parke Channing, New York City; W. 
R. Ingalls, New York City; Frank H. 
Crockard, Birmingham, Ala.; F. W. Mc- 
Nair, Houghton, Michigan; C. H. Lind- 
ley, San Francisco, Cal.; Dr. J. A. 
Holmes, director of the Bureau of Mines; 
George S. Rice, Pittsburg, Penn. 

It is expected that President Taft will 
address the congress on the closing day. 
being accompanied by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Walter L. Fisher, and director 
of the Bureau of Mines, Dr. J. A. Holmes. 
John Hays Hammond, consulting engi- 
neer, President B. F. Bush, of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, and Governors 
Spry, of Utah, Carey, of Wyoming, Haw- 
ley, of Idaho, and Sloan, of Arizona, are 
expected to be present. 

National Secretary James F. Callbreath, 


A New Colliery near Crows 
Nest Pass 


The Hillcrest Collieries at Hillcrest, 
Alberta, have, during the past year, been 
developing a large coal measure in the 
Crows Nest Pass territory. The location 
of their mine is known as Hillcrest, about 
two miles from the famous town of 
Frank. The past year has been spent 
in development work; an expensive rock 
tunnel has been driven to the coal, and 
many entries driven in the seam. An ex- 
tensive electric haulage system is being 
installed, and the company has just 
placed an order with the Ottumwa Box 
Car Loader Company of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
for a large steel tipple. 

The coal will be brought along the 
mountainside on a tramway, received at 
the upper end of the tipple, and then 
carried by a conveyer system down 
the mountainside, over 600 ft., where 
it will be loaded into railway cars, 
or dumped into storage bins, from which 
it may be drawn later, as convenient. 

The coal is of the famous Crows Nest 
Pass grade, and the ultimate capacity 
of the mine will be 3000 tons per day. 








Watering a Mule 


Mules should be watered three times 
a day when in the stable; when working, 
more frequent watering is desirable. 
Small quantities of water taken at short 
intervals are preferable to heavy drafts 
three times a day. No harm is done by 
watering mules or horses when warm if 
they are allowed to take only six to ten 
swallows of water. It would be well to 
follow this, when the animal is being 
stabled, by a pound or two of hay. Then 
give him a rest of an hour before re- 
ceiving his regular ration. If water is 
given to him after this hour of rest, he 
will in all probability refuse it or will 
drink sparingly. 

A little water will not hurt a warmed- 
up mule, but the condition the animal is 
in induces him to drink to excess and it 
is mainly in that excess that the danger 
lies. 
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The Castle Valley Coal Company 


Situated in the beautiful Cedar Creek 
canon, in Emery county, practically at 
the edge of the Utah desert, lie the mines 
of the Castle Valley Coal Company. For 
the past 30 years the farmers and pre- 
cious-metal miners in the vicinity have 
been digging coal from this unusual 
sean, driving their teams into the open- 
ing, mining the coal by hand and load- 
ing it into their wagons. A cavern about 
100 ft. long, 200 ft. wide and 35 ft. high 
has thus been made, and all these years 
this opening has stood without a prop 
and without any sign of caving. 

Several years ago, James H. Mays and 
Moroni Heiner, of Salt Lake, visited this 
country and acquired 4000 acres of land, 
which are now owned and operated by 
the Castle Valley Coal Company. Min- 
ing operations were commenced two 
vears ago and the coal has now been in 
the market for 15 months. ; 

The mines are situated about 20 miles 
from the town of Price, a point on the 


By Benedict Shubart * 








Description of a mine 
that ws typical of the far 
West. The seam is nearly 
flat and varies in thickness 
from 23 to 35 ft. There 
are two main-haulage en- 
tries, and each side of the 
mine ts handled as a sepa- 
rate operation. 




















*Engineer, Boston building, Denver, Colo. 


Coat SEAM Is 35 Fr. THICK 
The coal seam is a continuation of the 
bed now being worked at Hiawatha by the 
Consolidated Fuel Company. It is, how- 
ever, much thicker, reaching a thickness 
of 35 ft. in places. The roof is quite ir- 


























SipF View OF TiPPLE LOOKING UP THE 
CANON 


Rio Grande railroad, where the company 
owns extensive yards and trackage, and 
lie a little west of south. In connection 
with the opening of the mine, it was nec- 
essary to build a railroad over the rugged 
foothills to the mines, six miles from 
Castle Junction, where the Castle Valley 
railroad meets the Southern Utah rail- 
way. The topography of the country 
made the building of this road exceeding- 
ly difficult, and the road as now built has 
the disadvantage of grades as heavy as 
5 per cent., both with and against the 
loaded trains. It is probable that within 
the next year, this line will be abandoned 
and a road constructed practically direct 
from Price up to the mine, securing a 
favorable grade all the way. 


SHOWING THE INCLINE AND RoPE HAUL- 
WAY 


regular although good from the mining 
Standpoint and the coal varies in thick- 
ness from 23 ft. up to 35 ft. The floor is 
of sandstone and is quite even. The 
coal pitches approximately 1 deg. west, 
not much more than enough for proper 
drainage, although the water question has 
not yet proved troublesome. In fact, 
just about enough water has beerf devel- 
oped to keep the haulageways properly 
wet. No props are necessary at any 
point in the mine. — 

In addition to the seams now being 
worked, there are at least four other 
beds which have been proved, of which 
two-’can easily be worked at the present 
time. The second thickest seam is 10 ft. 
in thickness and contains a good grade of 


coking coal. In the main seam, the coal! 
does not show any marked slips. It is 
massive in its structure, is hard, stands 
handling and storage well, and while it 
is rather hard coal to mine, yet it shows 


a good percentage of lump coal, and 
quite a small percentage of slack. 
The company reports the following 


.analysis of its coal, although it is prob- 


able that the run-of-mine will average 
somewhat higher in ash: 
ANALYSIS OF UTAH COAL 


ONIN 6 ore ceictin esse awe ee wanes 3.76 
1 RS eran tree ny ae eae ear 3.50 
Volatile combustible matter........... 39.89 
RNR MOURNED cog. i gie i.) 4h: ocr cdo a 9 acta a” 
BRIERE, Ge bis aiere Ws disiela. ras) Saw arial ei 0.52 
MORIREAIEUND, ogo 4:6. 4: 400g Wee ache eee ese none 


The mine lies 8000 ft. further up the 
canon than the tipple, and the two. are 
connected by a gravity incline with grades 
varying from 25 per cent. at the top to 
less than 4 per cent, at the bottom. 


The‘trips are lowered by a pair of Stine 
sheaves and are landed at a point about 
800 ft. from the tipple. 


On account of 
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FRONT OF TIPPLE, SHOWING LOADING 
CHUTES 


the heavy grade at the head of the in- 
cline, it is necessary to get a good run- 
ning start for the trip, making it a rather 
dangerous incline to operate. It is prob- 
able that it will be necessary to install 
a different type of sheave so as to se- 
cure better control of the trip. The cars 
are taken from the incline to the tipple 
by means of a 12-ton Goodman single- 
motor jocomotive. 

The main-track gage is 48 in. Steel 
cars holding about five tons net of coal 
are used. About 100 of these cars are 
now in service. 


THERE ARE Two MAIN-HAULAGE ROADS 


The mine is laid out with two main- 
haulage entries, the return airway being 
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between the two main roads, each side 
of the mine being handled as a separate 
mine. The main-haulage roads are used 
as air intakes and a 7'%4-ft. Stevens fan 
is installed outside about 20 ft. out of 
line of the return airway. This is driv- 
en by a 100-h.p. variable-speed direct- 
current motor furnished by the Ridgway 
Dynamo and Engine Company. 

Mining is on the room-and-pillar sys- 
tem. Rooms are driven about 25 to 30 
fi., wide with 30-ft. pillars. The good 
roof and floor, together. with the physical 
condition of the coal, make it satisfactory 
tc attack the coal in almost any direc- 
tion. The rooms are driven 400 ft. long. 
A parting about 9 ft. above the floor per- 
mits taking down this amount of coal and 
the roof coal and pillars are drawn re- 
treating as the entry is abandoned. 
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cars in use, better service is anticipated 
from it. These large cars operate against 
horse haulage and in favor of electric 
haulage, so that it is considered that the 
system of iocomotive gathering that is 
here employed is well adapted to this 
mine. 

The power plant shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is placed opposite the 
tipple. The building is a substantial one 
of steel and native stone and contains 
three 100-h.p. return-tubular boilers 
which furnish steam for a belt driven 
200-kw. Goodman generator driven by a 
Ridgway center crank engine. Practically 
none of the current is used at the tipple 
except for lighting. The entire current is 
carried at 250 volts up to the mine 8000 
ft. above. This makes a poor and un- 


economical transmission and plans are 
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graph. The coal is dumped at a point 90 
ft. from the tipple and is carried up into 
the tipple house by means of a corru- 
gated apron Link-Belt conveyer which 
feeds the coal evenly upon the screens. 
The shaker screens form 7 different pro- 
ducts which are delivered into 7 different 
100-ton bins, providing storage. 

This system did not work out well, the 
coal was badly broken in handling and it 
was found impossible to load any reason- 
able amount of coal through these bins. 
This portion of the tipple was, therefore, 
abandoned except as an auxiliary, and a 
new set of screens of the usual type were 
installed at the upper end of the old 
structure, loading coal direct onto three 
tracks. The coal is fed onto the screens 
by the apron conveyer just as before, but 
when necessary to make more than three 














VIEW OF TIPPLE AND PowER House OF CASTLE VALLEY 
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CastLe VALLEY Coat Company’s Power House AND 


SLACK CHUTE 


A large portion of the coal and all the 
entries are cut by means of Goodman 
chain-breast mining machines. The ma- 
chines are manned entirely by Japanese 
crews who operate the cutters with con- 
siderable skill. Machine mining has been 
quite successful. 

Electric locomotive haulage is used 
throughout and there are few horses in 
the mine. For the main-haulage work, 
the twelve-ton single motor type of loco- 
motive has been selected. For gathering, 
Six-ton locomotives are now in use but an 
eight-ton locomotive is now being placed 
in the mine, and in view of the very large 





ANOTHER VIEW OF SURFACE PLANT WHEN LOOKING UP 


THE CANON 














under way for the alteration of this plant 
into 2300-volt, three-phase, sixty-cycle 
alternating-current plant with a motor 
generator at the mine to furnish the nec- 
essary direct current. All the auxiliaries 
about the tipple are driven by steam en- 
gines. Coal is taken from the tipple to 
the boiler-house by means of a conveyer, 
thus providing coal for the boilers without 
any extra labor costs. 


DETAILS OF THE TIPPLE 


The tipple is a peculiar design and 
consists of two distinct divisions. The 


original tipple is shown in the photo- 


THE COMPANY STORE Is A SUBSTANTIAL STRUCTURE BUILT 
OF NATIVE Rock 


products, the screened coal is’ elevated 
and rescreened over the old set of shak- 
ing screens, dividing the screened coal 
into egg, nut coal, pea coal, and slack or 
rather dust. This dust is usually wasted, 
as there is very little market for it. The 
lump coal is loaded direct into cars while 
the screened coal consisting of the egg 


. and smaller sizes is elevated 80 ft. by a 


massive Link-Belt continuous bucket ele- 
vator and discharged onto the old shak- 
ing screens, where it is rescreened as 
above described. 

A portable Christy box-car loader was 
originally purchased in order to move 
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from chute to chute and load the coal 
into box-cars. This has now been per- 
manently installed so as to take the coal 
from the new screens. 

At present, approximately 1000 tons of 
coal per day are shipped. The mine is 
gradually being opened up so as to secure 
an output of about 4000 tons per day. 
This tonnage can be handled easily over 
the present incline. 

The coal is handled by the Western 
Fuel Company, of Salt Lake City, and 
marketed throughout Utah, Idaho and the 
Pacific Coast. There has been no diffi- 
culty in disposing of the entire mine ton- 
nage. 

The town of Mohrland has been well 
laid out with houses of attractive type, 
streets straight, clean and well lighted at 
night. 

The accompanying photograph shows a 
unique type of store. It is unquestionably 
a striking and handsome building and was 
built entirely of native stone quarried in 
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Already more than half a hundred 
teams from as many mines throughout 
the country have entered the life-saving 
exhibition, one team signifying its will- 
ingness to come all the way from Ros- 
lyn, Wash., to show its skill. Among the 
teams that have entered are the Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Company, Wind- 
ber, Penn., four teams under the direc- 
tion of General Superintendent W. R. 
Calverley, No. 1 in charge of Captain 
William Brownlee, No. 2 in charge of 
Captain George Grove, No. 3 in charge 
of Captain J. C. Nedrow, No. 4 junior 
squad, Captain Edward Greyback; Cabin 
Creek Y. M. C. A. team, Charleston, 
W. Va., in charge of T. J. Robson; the 
Consolidation Coal Company, Maryland 
and West Virginia, two teams, No. 1 in 
charge of H. V. Hesse, superintendent 
Georges Creek division, and No. 2 in 
charge of E. B. Moore, chief engineer of 
the Fairmont division; the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Company, 
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Claghorn, general manager; Oliver & 
Snyder Steel Company, Uniontown, 
Penn., one team, in charge of F. C. 
Keighley, general superintendent; Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company, Scranton, Penn., 
one team in charge of Captain W. A. 
May, general manager; Parrish Coal 
Company, Plymouth, Penn., one team in 
charge of W. G. Thomas, general man- 
ager; Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Company, Pottsville, Penn., one 
team in charge of George Richards, gen- 
eral manager; Pittsburgh-Buffalo Com- 
pany, Marianna, Penn., one team in 
charge of S. C. Reynolds, superintendent; 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pittsburg, 
Penn., five teams in general charge of 
G. W. Schluederberg, general manager, 
No. 1, McDonald district, Superintendent 
L. C. Sarver, No. 2, Finley district, Su- 
perintendent James Porter, No. 4, Car- 
negie district, Superintendent H. Cattley, 
No. 5, Whitsett district, Superintendent 
W. Kelvington; Pittsburgh Railroad and 








ONE OF THE LOCOMOTIVES WITH TRIP OF CARS 


The left-hand - 


the immediate vicinity. 
wing is used for the mine office. 

The active officers of the company are: 
J. H. Mays, president; Moroni Heiner, 
vice-president; Archie J. Orem, assistant 
general manager; and these, with.]. G. 
Berryhill, W. W. Armstrong and W. i 
Orem, constitute the active management*: 


Neto ene 
Arrangements have Been practically 


completed by the Bureau in ae for 
the National Mine Safety Demonstration 











Scranton, Penn., two teams, No. 1, the 


_Brisbin colliery team under Captain John 
Pierce, and No. 2, 


the Woodward col- 
liery~.team under Captain Benjamin 
Lewis; Dunbar Furnace Company, Dun- 
bar, Penn.,‘one team in charge of Stewart 
B. Marshall, general superintendent; 


-Ilsworth Collieries Company, Ellsworth, 
n., three teams, in ‘eharge of W. A. 


Luc@swassistant general mamager, No. 1, 
Captain E. C. Roberts, No. 2,;.Captain 
Fred Gulick and No. 3, Captain George 


Lindsay; Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 


which is to be held in Pittsburg on ravi Tan Wilkes-Barre, Penn., one team, 


21 under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Mines, the American Red Cross Associ- 
ation, and the Pittsburg Coal Operators 
Association. 
of the Pittsburg operators to dectare 
Oct. 31 a holiday in the mines of the 
district. It is Bigved that this demand 
will also be West Virginia, 
Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Tndiana. Other 
States further away will send large dele- 
gations of miners and first-aid teams. 

It is expected that the American Mi. 
ing Congress which is to meet in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 24 to 28, will go almost in.a 
body to Pittsburg to attend this demon- 
Stration. 


arge of C. F. Huber, vice-president 


and genazal manager; Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, Lansford, Penn., 
A request has been made “One team, in charge of Baird Snyder, Jr., 


general superintendent; 
Coal Company, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., two 
teams, One representing Derringer col- 
liery, under W. H. Davies, division su- 
perintendent, Hazleton division, and the 
other representing Centralia mines, under 
J. M. Humphrey, division superintendent, 
. Centralia division; Miller Coal Company, 

rtage, Penn., one team, under J. H. 
Buckwalter, superintendent; Northwest- 
ern Improvement Company, Roslyn, 
Wash.; one team, in charge of C. R. 


Lehigh Valley 


A View OF THE MAIN OPENING LEADING INTO THE MINES 


Coal Company, Pittsburg, Penn., one 
team in general charge of W. W. Keefer, 
president; Portage Coal Mine Company, 
Portage, Penn., one team in charge of 
H. A. Tompkins, superintendent; Repub- 
lic Iron and Steel Company, Republic, 
Penn., one team in charge of W. H. E. 
Royce, general superintendent; the Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, Punxsutawney, Penn., one team in 
charge of W. O. Calloway, general su- 
perintendent; Spring Valley Coal Com- 
pany, Spring Valley, Ill., one team in 


“gharge of J. M. Luther, assistant to the 


geNeral manager; Stearns Coal and 
Lumber Company, Stearns, Ky., one 
team in charge of J. C. Butler, manager; 
Sunday Creek Mining Company, Poston, 
Ohio, one team in charge of Edward 
Coll, president; Susquehanna Coal Com- 
pany, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., one team in 
charge of R. A. Quinn, manager; Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., one team in charge of 
Edward Coxe, general superintendent; 
Tower-Hill Connellsville Coke Company, 
Uniontown, Penn., one team in charge of 
L. W. Fogg, general manager; and the 
Stag Cafion Fuel Company, Dawson, 
N. M., one team. 
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This journal is interested solely in mat- 
ters relating to bhe fuel industries, and is 
designed to be a medium for the free in- 
terchange of ideas, the detailed descrip- 
tion of coal-mining practice, and the ex- 
pression of independent thought calcu- 
lated to benefit both operator and miner. 
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Reducing Mortality 

A number of important subjects now 
absorb the attention of thoughtful men. 
However, no problem is more deserving 
of careful study than the saving of hu- 
man life. Conservation of resources, no 
doubt, will benefit posterity, but 
servation of health and limb among the 
“daddies” of posterity, will be preserva- 
tion of the nation’s most valuable asset. 

The mine-safety or first-aid convention 
to be held in Pittsburg, Oct., 30 and 31, 
under the auspices of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines assisted by the Red Cross, promi- 
ses to be a meet of national importance. 
Enthusiasm is abundant, and never was 
interest in such an affair more wide- 
spread. Large coal companies in practi- 
cally every field are sending their quota 
ef trained rescuers, and the encourage- 
ment and general recognition being ac- 
corded the first-aid movement is sure to 
result in much good to coal men. 

Not only will benefit come from within, 
but there will accrue profit to the in- 
dustry from educating the public. It will 
be an enlightenment to those unfamiliar 
with coal mining, to know the universal 
attention being accorded the humane work 
of safeguarding the men who produce 


con- 


coal. 

The object of the Pittsburg meeting is 
not only the furtherance of first-aid work, 
but the diffusion of advanced ideas con- 
cerning all effort to safeguard coal min- 
ers. The government experimental mine 
and all details of the research work be- 
ing conducted by the Bureau of Mines, 
will be fully explained. Let everyone 
who can, turn out, and help show the 
outside public that the first and foremost 
desire of the American coal industry is 
safety in mining. 








The Coal Land Inquiry 


One of the most extensive investiga- 
tions into coal lands and the conditions 
under which they may be taken into 
private ownership, their relation to the 
Government, and the problems relating 
to the leasing of such lands or the grant- 
ing of their use on a royalty basis, will 





be undertaken within a comparatively 
short time at Washington. 
Secretary Fisher and Director Holmes 
from Alaska, will supply expert evidence 
from the standpoint of the Government 
on this subject, in addition to the large 
mass of material which is already avail- 
able. The inquiry will be started by the 
committee on Controller-Bay lands which 
was appointed under House Resolution 
No. 103 last session “to investigate the 
expenditures in the Interior Department.” 

While the investigation was nominally 
begun for the purpose of studying the 
Controller-Bay lands, as the title indi- 
cates, and while the further progress of 
it was somewhat rambling, owing to the 
introduction of political charges, the fact 
remains that the substance of the re- 
mainder of the inquiry will probably be 
the natural resources of Alaska and the 
best way of handling them. Chief among 
these will be the question of coal lands 
and their use. It is likely that the in- 
vestigation will not be solely confined to 
the special committee headed by Mr. 
Graham, but will also be carried on by 
the public-lands committees of both 
Houses of Congress, the result being to 
bring forward public-land legislation re- 
lating to Alaska for early action. 

If present plans work out as expected, 
the result of the investigation and of the 
work of the session will be that of set- 
tling the future of Alaska so far as the 
use of mineral resources is concerned. 

At the public-lands convention in Den- 
ver, notwithstanding the opinion of those 
present that the lands should be dis- 
posed of to individuals, or placed under 
the care of the separate States, President 
Taft distinctly advocated the adoption of 
the leasing system; the same that he has 
urged on previous occasions in messages 


The return of 


and in conversation with members of 
Congress. So-called “progressive” mem- 
bers of Congress think that in order to 
guarantee the success of any plan for 
leasing coal lands in Alaska, the Gov- 
ernment must provide the transportation 
by building a railroad through the coal 
area and guaranteeing absolutely equal 
terms of transportation over i 
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Only a few progressives are willing 
to advocate Government operation of 
Alaskan mines, although there are some 
who say they believe in it as a last 
resort. What does seem to be true is 
that the feeling on the subject of land 
legislation, particularly coal-land legisla- 
tion, is growing strongly favorable to a 
much greater degree of stringency in 
the control of such lands, and much 
more strongly unfavorable to the passage 
of the lands into private ownership upon 
the same basis which has existed here- 
tofore, or one analogous thereto. 

It is already plain that there will be 
sharp controversy during the coming win- 
ter concerning the extent and value of 
the coal deposits in Alaska. Secretary 
Fisher has returned with the opinion that 
the value of the lands has been greatly 
overestimated. It is supposed that “this 
will be concurred in by Director Holmes. 
Should that be the case, a good deal 
more detailed information is likely to be 
sought by Congress with reference to the 
matter. 

The Graham Committee has already 
received testimony on that subject 
from Alfred H. Brooks, the geologist in 
charge of the division of the Alaska min- 
eral resources in the Geological Survey. 
He has informed the committee that ac- 
cording to the estimate of a number of 
mining engineers, the coal in the field 
amourts to 500,000,000 tons. This was 
coal that could be brought ont on grade, 
being above water level. His own esti- 
mate was that, including the coal pres- 
ent down to a depth of 3000 ft., several 
billion tons were available. If Secretary 
Fisher should differ from this estimate 
or from that of the other mining engi- 
neers who went to Alaska on behalf of 
some of the coal-land claimants, turned 
down by the Interior Department during 
the past summer, he will undoubtedly be 
called before the committee and will be 
asked to testify carefully concerning the 
character of his information. It is not 
likely that a reduction in tne estimate of 
value will, however, alter the disposition 
of Congress in regard to stringent legis- 
lation concerning its use under such 
method of exploitation as may be deter- 
mined upon. 

The present plan is to resume the 
hearings before the Graham Committee 
shortly before the end of the current 


month. They are expected to continue 


more or less steadily through November. 
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Louis D. Brandeis, of Boston, the lawyer 
who was prominent in the Ballinger in- 
quiry has been asked to take charge of 
the so-called “prosecution,” fhat is to 
say, the presentation of the case against 
the present policy of the Administration 
in releasing lands for private exploita- 
tion, both in the coal region and on the 
coast adjacent thereto. Mr. Brandeis 
predicts that the inquiry will be extreme- 
ly fruitful of results. The understand- 
ing is that an effort will be made to turn 
the direction of the investigation more 
away from the sensational side of the 
case and toward the broad general ques- 
tion of land legislation already described. 
_ At first, there is likely to be a resump- 
tion of the inquiry into the correspond- 
ence said to have been found in the files 
of the Interior Department with refer- 
ence to the release of lands at Con- 
troller Bay, Alaska, suitable for the es- 
tablishment of wharves and_ shipping 
facilities to expedite the taking on of coal 
when mined in the interior. Most of 
the more sober-minded men connected 
with the inquiry, however, have reached 
the conclusion that the Controller Bay 
likely to produce 
be serviceable in 


episode is not 
much that will 
the way of political capital. The bulk of 
the inquiry is therefore likely to be made 
up, as already noted, of continued in- 
vestigation into coal-land values, criticism 
of the Administration’s past and present 
policy of ownership, and inquiry pre- 
faratory to the drafting of new legisla- 
tion looking to the introduction of some 
form of a leasing or royalty system. 








The Antecedents of an Ex- 
plosion 


The nature of the combustion of gases 
is receiving new light from the able re- 
searches of Dr. Harold B. Dixon. 

It was the aforetime conception that 
when an explosive mixture of gases 
reached a certain temperature, termed the 
peint of ignition, it flamed, the flame 
spreading and finally igniting the mixture, 
and that,if so proportioned, complete com- 
bustion took place. This is still believed 
tu be true, but we now have to recognize 
an earlier stage of chemical action, which 
Doctor Dixon terms a “pre-flame period of 
combustion”—a period when the heat may 
be so great that a certain degree of com- 
bustion takes place, but still not so in- 
tense that there is any visible burning, no 
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light rays nor any marked increase of 
heat, no violence of action, nor appar- 
ently any propagation. 

This silent, dark combustion, without 
inflammation, will doubtless have to be 
reckoned with in later discussions of ex- 
plosions; though its practical bearing is 
not as yet quite apparent. 

It is not impossible that we may find 
that all explosive bodies, gaseous and 
solid, which do not detonate, not only 
burn, but change their chemical structure 
during the pre-flame period, and demand 
a certain time limit in which to readjust 
themselves for combustion, and so to 
speak “clear decks for action.” 

An excessive amount of sensible heat is 
taken up by compound bodies, such as 
steam at high temperatures, out of all 
proportion to the rise of temperature as 
figured from the absorption of heat lower 
down in the scale. We are feeling our 
way toward the belief that they are not 
merely being heated and expanded, but 
loosencd atom from atom at tempera- 
tures far below those we formerly de- 
clared were their temperatures of dis- 
sociation. It may be, also, that a re- 
arrangement of atoms tdkes place, mak- 
ing isomeric combinations and bodies less 
stable than those existing at lower tem- 
peratures. 

Doctor Dixon experimented on the com- 
pression of a mixture of carbon monoxide 
and oxygen in a cylinder, gaging the tem- 
perature from the known reduction in 
volume. He regulated that reduction care- 
fully and thus the temperature resulting 
therefrom, so that his mixture came re- 
peatedly very near, but below, the ignition 
point, and found that he could, by a 
dozen compressions, produce a silent, 
flameless burning of the carbon monoxide 
and oxygen into carbon dioxide to the ex- 
tent of one per cent. in the mixture. 

One can imagine many developments 
derived from considerations of delayed or 
of partial combustion; a new theory of 
safety-lamp protection, a cause for the 
occasionally evidenced remoteness of the 
focus of explosion from the focus of pri- 
mary causation, etc. Some of these specu- 
lations may be far remote from the truth, 
however, some may bear investigation. 

But why and how and how soon, how 
rapidly and how far and at what mini- 
mum temperature a gas burns, must some 
day have a practical bearing on the ques- 
tion which will not down, “How shall we 
avoid these recurrent mine explosions ?” 
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Practical Hints Gathered) ie poeta There, room 
Condensed to Suit the Busy Reader 





Holes should not be drilled into a 
break in the strata, as the force of the 
shot is apt to be weakened or the flames 
may issue through the break and pro- 
duce the same results as a blow-out 
shot, that is, ignite the gas or coal dust. 


The practice of robbing pillars with- 
out regard to the overlying strata, is 
expensive, dangerous and productive of 
squeezes and a small recovery as well 
as demanding a large amount of tim- 
bering. It also results in a high per- 
centage of fine coal. 

When planning a drift or a slope open- 
ing, remember that while the cost of 
brick or stone, arching is considerably 
higher than timber, the cost of mainte- 
nance is much lower. The life of such 
work is practically unlimited, and it is 
less liable to damage from runaway trips 
on slopes. 

Forty-five per cent. of all mine tim- 
ber used in the Anthracite field is de- 
stroyed by decay. Wear, insects and 
breakage account for the rest. Ex- 

‘ perience has shown that peeling off the 
bark and the application of certain salts 
and oils will greatly prolong the life of 
mine timbers. 


The practice of allowing miners to sig- 
nal themselves away from the _ shaft 
bottom, and shaft landings, is dan- 
gerous, because they must _ signal 
for the cage to be taken away be- 
fore they get in. In many instances 
the engineer has to calculate what 
time should be allowed for. the 
miners to get on the cage. This prac- 
tice is a fruitful source of hoisting ac- 
cidents. 


When designing a mining plant, .it is 
becoming the custom to have made a 
large topographical map of the proposed 
site; on this map locate all buildings 
that are to be erected, even though it is 
not proposed to build the entire allotment 
in the near future. Such foresight often 
Saves cost in erection of foundations, as 
well as time and labor in future opera- 
. tions. It also tends to a more advan- 
tageous and orderly arrangement of the 
whole plant. 


The steam shovel used in the coal 
Stripping of Missionfield, Ill., is the larg- 
est in the world. It weighs about 150 
tons with a turntable 24 ft. in diameter. 
The subframe, made of 24-in. I-beams, 
is 24 ft. square. At each corner of the 
subframe there is a four-wheel truck, 
and, in addition, two of the corners rest 
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on cylinders filled with alcohol and gly- 
cerin, which are used as hydraulic jacks 
to keep the subframe level. The ma- 
chine is 65 ft. long. The dipper has 
a capacity of 3% cubic yards. 

Discussing the question of turbine 
pumps in collieries, W. Bolton Shaw 
says that installing a larger pump in a 
big pumping station, with a view to short- 
ening the period of pumping, will mean 
an increase in the maximum load on the 
power station and additional power will 
have to be supplied at the generators in 
order to deal with the increased load, 
which fact should be considered when 
making comparisons between different 
types of pumps, as it will probably add 
to the cost of installation. 

A comparison of the wages of Ameri- 
can miners and those of the Welsh miner 
gives food for thought in many directions. 
In the Swansea Valley district in Wales, 
the anthracite miner earns $2.18 per day 
and the wages of the other employees 
are as follows, plus 45 per cent. per 
eight hours: Surface laborer, 74c.; sur- 
face foreman, 8lc. Underground work- 
ers; Laborer, 80c.; hauler, $1; repairer, 
$1.10; shot men, $1.20; locomotive driver, 
99c. Foreman or firemen responsible for 
the safety of mines, $12.75 per week. 

When constructing an overcast, build 
two side-walls of brick or masonry at 
the place where the return will cross the 
intake. Build these in the _ intake. 
Enough roof may be taken down to give 
the necessary hight. Place balks 
across from one side to the other, or if 
preferred, strong iron girders may be 
used in place of timber. Cover these 
with tongued and grooved boards and 
coat thick with cement or mortar to 
make all joints airtight. A brick arch- 
ing may be substituted for the balks or 
girders. 


The coal deposits of the Crows Nest 
Pass coalfield of Canada have a total 
thickness of over 200 ft., distributed in 
beds varying from a few inches to 30 ft. 
Of this total thickness, it is estimated 
that over 100 ft. is workable. The avail- 
able coal of the field is estimated at over 
45,000,000,000 tons. This is without 
doubt the most extensive deposit of good 
fuel in western North America. The coal 
is generally bituminous, but in one local- 
ity a fairly good quality of anthracite has 
been mined as well as semianthracite. 
The bituminous coal cokes readily. 


The effect of the seasons on mine air 
can be strikingly shown by assuming that 








the outside temperature of the air in the 
winter is 0 deg. F. and the relative 
humidity is 70 per cent. Reckonings 
made from the dew-point tables will 
show that under these conditions, every 
100,000 cu.ft. of air per minute car- 
ries a little over half a gallon of water 
into the mine, or about 750 gal. a 
day. With an outside temperature of 80 
deg. F. and a humidity of 70 per cent., 
conditions which may be assumed to ex- 
ist in summer, 100,000 cu.ft. of air 
per minute will carry 13.1 gal. of water 
or nearly 19,000 gal. every twenty-four 
hours, that is, twenty-five times as much 
as in the winter. 

Mine foremen should measure the air 
current at the intake and return and near 
the face of the entries, at least once a 
week and a careful record should be 
kept of these measurements. Foremen. 
should be familiar with the use of the 
anemometer, the water-gage, the barom- 
eter, the thermometer and the hygrom- 
eter. The anemometer shows the 
velocity of the air current; the water- 
gage the resistance offered the current, 
or its pressure; the barometer the at- 
mospheric pressure; and the thermome- 
ter the temperature, while the hygrome- 
ter gives the amount of moisture con- 
tained in the air. The information ob- 
tained from these weekly measurements 
should be carefully studied by the mine 
management because the safety of the 
mine and miners depends to a large ex- 
tent upon it. 


Wetting the mine to lay the dust 
must be thoroughly done or it is time 
and labor wasted. As it is most diffi- 
cult to wet dry coal dust, the pouring 
of water from a bucket or wetting from 


the valve of a water-car is of slight 
value. Roads should be thoroughly 
watered every day. A force pump 


should be attached to each water-car for 
use in wetting roof, timbers and ribs. 
Where the hoze and nozzle method is 
used, the piping should extend along all 
haulage roads right up to the working 
faces and should be well supplied with 
taps. The dust should never be allowed 
to become dry before resprinkling. This 
method of watering is especially adapted 
to watering before shot firing. It is also 
adaptable to roof, rib, tank, and gob 
sprinkling, in places where the nature of 
the roof will permit the use of water. 
Where water has a tendency to create 
spontaneous gob fires, shale dust shovld 
be used. 
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Room Widening 


In ordinary room-and-pillar workings, 
which way should the rooms be widened 
and why ¥ 

ba ren. 

All rooms should be widened in the di- 
rection of progress of the pillar drawing. 
In advancing pillar drawing, the rooms 
should be widened “‘inbye” and in retreat- 
ing, “outbye.” 

The accompanying heading shows a 
face heading with eight butt headings, 
four right and four left. The rooms in 
the headings to the left are to be driven 
up consecutively, beginning at the one 
nearest to the face heading and proceed- 
ing toward the end of the heading from 
which the rooms are turned. The draw- 
ing of the pillar between the first and 
second rooms is to be commenced first 
and the others are to follow in due order, 
as is exemplified in the first seven rooms 
of the eighth and ninth left. This is 
the most customary method of extracting 
coal by the room-and-pillar system. In 
the left-hand headings, therefore, the 
progress of the pillar drawing will be to 
the left, therefore the rooms should wid- 
en to the left, as seen in the plan 
(though, of course, when facing the 
necks of the rooms in their respective 
headings, those out of the ninth and 
eleventh left will be widened to the left 
and those out of eighth and tenth will be 
widened to the right). 

The headings to the right approach 
a boundary line. Here the first room 
is located near the boundary line and 
rooms are started consecutively, begin- 
ning at the one near the boundary and 
proceeding toward the face heading. The 
pillars are or will be drawn similarly. 
First the pillar between the first two 
rooms will be started and then the other 
pillars consecutively back toward the 
face heading. This can be seen in the 
lower right-hand corner where the eighth 
and ninth right are represented. This 
method is known as the retreating room- 
and-pillar system. The rooms should be 
widened to the left, interpreting right and 
left as they appear on the plan, not as we 
regard them facing the room necks from 
the various headings. Though we are 
considering the opposite side of the face 
heading to that which we considered be- 
fore, the direction of progress of the pil- 
lar drawing is still to the left, instead 
of to the right, as it would have been, had 
the more customary advance room-and- 
pillar system been adopted. 
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The reason for the foregoing rules re- 
garding widening is illustrated below. The 
figure shows the correct way of drawing 
the pillar, side by side with an attempt 
to mine it the wrong way. The figures 
assume that the miner does not crosscut 
the pillar in mining back, except in start- 
ing his work, but works on the exposed 
end of his pillar till he reaches the neigh- 
boring room. 

The left-hand drawing shows an en- 
larged view of rooms 3, 2 and 1, in the 
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Wronc Way 
CONNELLSVILLE METHOD 


RIGHT Way 


ninth right. Between these rooms are two 
pillars marked A and B, from which the 
miner is removing the last cut of the 
“slab,” which he is to take off the end 
of the pillar. When the roof breaks it 
probably fractures at the extreme right 
edges of the slabs C and D, as shown. 
The line joining them represents, there- 
fore, the probable line of fracture and it 
is seen how well the miner can work 
and vet be free of the fall. The danger 
point is only reached when he proceeds 
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to take the last cut off the pillar. Very 
often he has to leave this in place, or, at 
least, that part nearest the fall. 

On the other hand, in the right-hand il- 
lustration, is shown the condition that 
would exist, if the widening of the room 
was reversed. The miner would be in 
danger all the time he was working, be- 
cause the line of fracture would follow 
him up closely. The remnant of the 
slab would not help materially to modify 
the line of fracture and might bar his 
escape to the neighboring room. To 
emerge from his cut or to shovel the coal 
into his car, he must come further into 
danger than he was in his working place. 


WHERE THE PILLARS ARE LARGE 


In the Connellsville system, where the 
pillars are large, the advantages of the 
proper method of widening are quite ap- 
parent in the extraction of the last 8x15- 
ft. section. The pillar is split by an 8-ft. 
crosscut, leaving a slab of isolated coal 
8x72 ft. toward the fall. This is mined in 
four sections. The last section can be 
gotten with much less difficulty when the 
whole weight falls not alone on it and 
other pillars like it, but also on the edges 
of the solid ribs between the rooms. The 
figures below represent this system of 
pillar drawing with the last section still 
standing. On the left side the widening 
feature has been correctly followed and 
on the right the rule has been disre- 
garded. 

Reducing the foregoing statements to 
their simplest terms, the miner is safest 
when he is robbing the shorter pillar of 
his room and the rooms should rarely 
be so widened that he has to mine the 
longer pillar where the hazards to his life 
are greater. 

Sometimes where dips are steep and 
water is present, it is almost impossible 
to widen those rooms down the hill, 
which are situated on one side of the face 
heading; consequently the widening has to 
be all in one direction, jeopardizing the 
life of the miner or reducing the com- 


. pleteness of coal extraction, unless the 


work on the dip side of the face heading 
is conducted on the retreating system, 
which latter system, in that case, should 
be adopted. 








Cementing a Bore Hole 

We are putting down a 12-in. hole for 
steam from the surface to the Dunmore 
vein, which lies at a depth of about 400 
ft. The hole shows 80 ft. of wash and a 
seam of coal about 5 ft. thick, 135 ft. 
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from the surface. The drilling has con- 
tinued to a depth of 156 ft., at which 
elevation it begins to cave. The strata 
seem to be loose all around the boring, 
due to a small local fault. We have, 
therefore, decided to cement the hole 
from the present bottom up to the coal, 
which is 21 ft. above it. The elevation 
of water in the hole is about 20 ft. above 
the coal bed. The casing pipe ends at 
a point 85 ft. below the surface. We 
will be glad if you or some of the read- 
ers of your paper can suggest a prac- 
tical method by which the hole may be 
cemented and give the probable time re- 
quired for the cement to get hard enough 
so that the drilling may be continued 
through the cement. 
ANTHRACITE ENGINEER. 


The accompanying sketch illustrates 
the question. If the hole were dry, ce- 
ment grout could be poured in until it 
was filled up to the required elevation, 
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SUGGESTED METHOD OF DEPOSITING 
CEMENT 


and then it could be allowed to set. 
But since the hole is wet, it requires a 
different treatment. Put down another 
pipe line, 2 or 3 in. in diameter, extend 
it until the lower end is a few feet from 
the bottom of the hole. Then clamp it 
on the surface to the casing pipe as 
shown on the sketch. Attach a funnel or 
hopper at the end of the tube. Pour the 
cement grout in through this hopper. The 
inside pipe should be raised occasion- 
ally so as to prevent choking at the 
discharge end. The reason for employ- 
ing an inside pipe is that it is impos- 
sible for the cement grout to pass 
through 41 ft. of water and set properly. 
If the cement particles had to drop 
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through such a depth, the large grains 
would settle first, leaving the finer ones 
suspended in water for such a length of 
time that they would hydrate and lose 
strength before settling and the resulting 
sediment would resemble a mass of sand 
without strength. By this method, the 
grout has a chance to expel the water 
up to the outside of the bore hole and 
thus the grout can travel in a solid mass 
without the water passing up through it. 

It would be possible to lower the grout 
in a pipe sealed at its lower end and ar- 
ranged with a trap valve which would 
unload when the bottom of the hole was 
reached, but the simpler plan suggested 
has been found satisfactory in actual 
practice. 

The time allowed for setting and hard- 
ening the cement before the hole can be 
redrilled is about two weeks, although 
in some instances a good portland ce- 
ment has a tensile strength of 100 to 
120 Ib. per sq.in. under similar conditions. 








Irrespirable Mine Air 


We have rooms working on a 25-deg. 
pitch; most of them are about 100 to 150 
ft. to the faces from the gangway and 
have one to two crosscuts on each side, 
as illustrated in the accompanying 
sketch. The ventilation at the working 
faces is not good, for when the face is 
from 25 to 50 ft. from the last crosscut, 
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IMPURE AIR IN PITCHING BREAST 


the lamp will not burn. There is no fire- 
damp. Our superintendent sent a sample 
of the air to a chemist for analysis. Ac- 
cording to the chemist the following was 
the composition of the air: Oxygen, 12 
per cent.; nitrogen, 88 per cent.; CO, and 
CH,, traces. 

Will you or some of the readers of 
your paper please explain what the 
trouble is? 

FIREBOSS. 

Your case is not exceptional. Includ- 
ing argon under nitrogen, as your chemist 
has, Dr. Angus gives the following com- 
position for atmospheric air: Oxygen, 23 
fer cent.; nitrogen, 77 per cent., by 
weight. Therefore, in the faces of your 
rooms, oxygen has disappeared to the 
extent of 11 per cent. and nitrogen has 
increased by an equal amount. You 
have a deoxidized atmosphere, probably 
arising from one of three causes: 

1. The shutting in or occlusion of oxy- 
gen by water. 
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2. The combination of oxygen with 
the coal or lignite or whatever it may 
be you are working. 

3. The formation of carbon dioxide 
from the oxygen of the mine air by the 
presence of men, animals, lamps and 
rotting timber, and its subsequent ab- 
sorption in water. 

It has been found that where water 
falls in such a way as to hold large 
bodies of air within it, that the oxygen 
and nitrogen are absorbed. From a 
table of constants given by the Smithson- 
ian Institution, we learn that at 20 deg. C., 
or 68 deg. F., water absorbs 0.901 times 
its volume of carbon dioxide, 0.01599 
times its volume of nitrogen and 0.03137 
times its volume of oxygen. It will be 
seen that water occludes roughly twice 
as much oxygen as it does nitrogen. As 
a result, air expelled from water by boil- 
ing is always richer in the former than 
it is in the latter. (See Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 11th Edition, Volume II, p. 
860.) Where water is used for purposes 
of compressing air by its direct action, 
as in a trompe, there is always deoxida- 
tion of the air. 


DEOXIDATION BY METALS AND COAL 


In metalliferous mines, its deoxidation 
is frequent, as some metallic bodies read- 
ily become oxidized. Coal, we know, 
will emit carbon dioxide, possibly partly 
by a slow combustion, though also with- 
out the presence of air, by the degrada- 
tion of its organic compounds. It is 
known that oxidation of coal takes place 
during weathering, and also that iron py- 
rites oxidizes in the presence of air. It 
appears unlikely that your lack of oxy- 
gen is due to solution of carbon dioxide 
where there is evidence of so little being 
present. 

You ask foracure. If occlusion is the 
cause, it would be well to avoid the 
trompe action; if the trouble is due to 
the oxidation of the walls of the mine, I 
would suggest you increase the amount 
of air and by a brattice carry it up to 
the face. It is clear that you should not 
run your ventilation by a continuous cur- 
rent, but split your air and carry it a 
short way to the workings. It would be 
well, if it does not have a bad effect on 
the coal, to run the fan night and day. 
It is apparent that the stagnation of the 
air at the face causes excessive oxida- 
tion at that point. : 

It is evident that it is not carbon diox- 
ide you are troubled with, because it 
would be found at the lower parts of 
your steep rooms and not at the face. 
This checks the statement of your chem- 
ist. Oxygen and nitrogen, having atomic 
weights of 16 and 14, respectively, would 
not separate any more in the mine than 
they do in the atmosphere. 

Yours is an interesting experience, 
and ve will welcome the ideas of others 
in the matter. 
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Ciemments Criticism antl Debate upon Piecotieus Aeliies 
and Suggestions. from the Experience of Practical Men 

















Lt 
Why Baths Should Be 


Compulsory 


Readers of CoAL AGE may be inter- 
ested in a recent address by Henry 
Davies, director of mining instruction in 
the county of Glamorgan, Wales, ex- 
plaining why, in his view, shaft-head 
baths should be made compulsory. He 
says the million coal-mine workers of 
Great Britain may be fairly assumed to 
be divided between a quarter of a mil- 
lion homes, and thus the health of <at 
least two million persons may be direct- 
ly improved if pit-head baths are adopted. 
Into these 250,000 homes are unnecessar- 
ily brought every day dirty, grimy, dust- 
covered clothes, frequently saturated by 
rain and by the perspiration of the men 
or boys who carry them. The wearers 
are themselves covered by finely divided 
and closely adhering particles of coal 
dust as a result of their work in the 
mines. The wet clothing is placed round 
the kitchen fire to dry on the fender, the 
oven door or on backs of chairs—to the 
discomfort of the housewife engaged in 
preparing the family dinner and the child- 
ren struggling over their school lessons. 
The erstwhile wearers in their turn will 
perform their ablutions and take their 
meals in the kitchen beside the baby’s 
cot. In some districts, many of the 
miners live in one- and _ two-roomed 
cottages in which there are no “‘aths. In 
cases where there are lodgers, the diffi- 
culties resulting from domestic ablutions 
may be readily realized. 

Into the British miners’ homes, 1775 
dead and 159,042 wounded veterans from 
the industrial battlefield were taken last 
year. The injuries of the wounded in- 
capacitated them from their daily occupa- 
tions for over seven days. The number 
of the sick and of those whose wounds 
kept them at home for less than seven 
days, Mr. Davies cannot tell—probably it 
will bring the total up to 200,000—-but 
his point here seems to be that the home 
conditions retard recovery. 


SOME OF THE BENEFITS 


The man at the coal face will be more 
alert mentally and physically, more active 
and energetic, as a result of the invigor- 
ating shower bath, and consequently less 
liable to accident. In the county of Dur- 
ham, infantile mortality and enteric fever 
are prevalent, and the chief reason given 
by medical officers of health is the ex- 
tremely filthy domestic arrangements. 
Overcrowding in many colliery districts 


is reported and there are frequent in- 
stances of two families living in houses 
containing three bedrooms, with as many 
as 13, 15 or 18 persons in one house. 
Compulsory shaft-head bathing will be- 
gin the needed work of making home 
cleanliness possible, and the miner 
will become a _ better man, morally 
and physically, while the purifying of 
his home life will mean the uplift- 
ing and sweetening of the lives of 
his wife and children. 

Owing to the misconception and ig- 
norance prevailing as to the character of 
shaft-head baths, Mr. Davies explains 
that: 

(1) They are not large ponds into 
which scores of men plunge in succes- 
sion, spreading diseases from one to an- 
other, but spray or shower baths, where- 
by every bather may receive a plentiful 
supply of clean water at a temperature 
which suits him. 

(2) There is no danger that the health 
and vigor of anyone using these baths 
will be impaired. On the contrary, it will 
be improved. A Belgian mine manager 
has found that since the introduction of 
the invigorating shower bath he has been 
able to advance the wages of his men 
by 12 per cent. 

(3) The men are not publicly ex- 
posed when bathing, but are sheltered in 
cubicles provided with doors or water- 
proof curtains. This complaint as to ex- 
posure came from a friend who used the 
family kitchen tub for his daily ablu- 
tions. 

(4) There need not be any waiting or 
standing about in wet clothes for a turn 
in the bath. The men may take 10 min- 
utes each, yet with a provision of 80 to 
200 cubicles they may clear out as rapid- 
ly as their fellow workmen are being 
raised through the shaft. 

(5) There will be no necessity of go- 
ing on from a hot room to cold air. The 
change room may be utilized as a cooling 
room. In one or two mines in Illinois, 
the workmen experience no trouble in 
this direction, even when the temperatyre 
outside is below zero. They walk home 
in their warm dry clothes instead of their 
cold, wet pit clothing,. enjoying their 
smokes from pipes kept safely in the 
pockets of their clean clothes. 

(6) The clothing will not be left in 
the change room to rot and spread dis- 
ease or be stolen. In the absence of the 
owners it will be hung near the roof or 
placed in casements to dry; different sets 
will be sufficiently far apart to prevent 
the spread of diseases; it will be under 


the watchful eye of attendants who may 
possibly execute repairs. At regular per- 
iods as decided upon, it must be taken 
home and cleaned. Blood poisoning, 
which is now on the rapid increase, ow- 
ing to dirt from wearing apparel entering 
wounds, may thus be avoided. 

(7) The miners on the continent have 
not complained of the adoption of these 
baths. They were taken up voluntarily 
in Belgium; about 77 per cent. of the 
workmen now use them where provided, 
and there is a provision in the new Bel- 
gian Coal Mines Bill for making them 
compulsory. They have been compulsory 
in Westphalian mines since March, 1900, 
and no wish to discontinue them has 
come from the workmen or workwomen. 

(8) The compulsory provision of suit- 
able cottage baths, even if possible dur- 
ing the next 20 years, will not remove 
the objectionable features, that the min- 
ers will sometimes enter upon their work 
underground in wet clothes, and will al- 
ways bring dirty mine clothing into the 
home at the end of the day’s shift. 

R. L. LAWRENCE. 

Manchester, England. 








Sanitation of Coal Mines 


American coal operators are giving 
closer attention to the sanitation of their 
miines, and it is probable that the fol- 
lowing summary of a report made by a 
committee appointed to investigate such 
conditions, in the mines of England, will 
be of interest: 

An outbreak of glanders at a coal mine, 
it is conceivable, might become a very se- 
rious matter, not merely as regards the 
horses, but also the workmen employed 
below ground. Careful and thorough in- 
spection of the animals and the main- 
tenance of sanitary conditions are highly 
essential where it is desired to maintain 
a clean bill of health. The mysterious 
death of a horse in one of the pits in 
South Wales engendered a very strong 
suspicion that glanders was present. Oc- 
casion was taken to make representation 
in the matter in the House of Commons 
the ultimate result being that instruc- 
tions from the Home Office were received 
by Joseph S. Martin, I. S. O. and D. 
Rocyn Jones, M. B., D. P. H. to make a 
thorough investigation. 

Among other things, these commission- 
ers were informed that horses occasion- 
ally relieved themselves in main roadways 
and return airways, and they are disposed 
to the view that such practice might be 
serious and lead to: 
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(a) Possible danger of an air borne out- 
break of typhoid fever, or even ankylos- 
tomiasis spreading if a diseased miner 
should happen to be employed in the col- 
lieries. Dry and dusty mines would par- 
ticularly favor the spread of typhoid, 
while warm and moist mines would tend 
to foster ankylostomiasis if once intro- 
duced. 

(b) Possible danger of blood poison- 
ing following upon the access of polluted 
dust to wounds and abrasions, slight in- 
juries so common to the miner. 

From the report prepared by Messrs. 
Martin and Jones some suggestions may 
be extracted for the benefit of the coal- 
mine communities in the United States. 
The seriousness of the matter cannot be 
gainsaid, and it is a wise axiom that “an 
ounce prevention is better than a pound 
of cure.” The recommendations are: 

There should be sanitary rules incor- 
porated in the law in regard to both the 
surface and underground. 

Persons employed underground in 
mines should be required, so far as rea- 
sonably practicable, to make a practice 
of relieving themselves on the surface 
before descending into the mine or go- 
ing underground, so that their having to 
do so underground should be exceptional 
and an unavoidable necessity. 


PROVIDING SANITARY CONVENIENCES 


Sanitary conveniences, in the form of 
galvanized pails, should be provided in 
suitably arched or otherwise convenient 
places throughout the mine, for persons 
employed in the roadways or other parts 
of the mine’. 

The soiling of roads by excrement 
(whether hauling, air or other roads) 
along which persons travel, from time to 
time, should be prohibited and any con- 
travention should be subject to penalties. 

The sanitary conveniences provided, 
and their surroundings, should be con- 
stantly maintained in a clean, serviceable 
and sanitary condition; any person soil- 
ing them or their surroundings should be 
held liable to penalty. 

The excrement from the _ closets 
should be scavenged to the surface fre- 
quently and be disposed of either by 
means of incineration or burial. 

Underground stables should be required 
to be constructed and fitted in a manner 
to allow of proper sanitary conditions and 
they should be constantly maintained in 
a clean and well ventilated state, being 
thoroughly lime-washed at least every 
three or four months. Stable manure 
and refuse should be sent out of the mine 
daily. 

Stables and horses, both underground 
and upon the surface, should be examined 
and reported upon at least once a month 


IFor description of an underground closet 
that has been successfully used in some of the 
American metal mines the reader is referred 
to “A Sanitary Underground Latrine,”’ in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, Vol. XCI, 


page 556. 
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by a qualified veterinary surgeon, who 
should note in detail the condition of the 
stables and of each horse as regards its 
condition, health, sores and injuries, such 
report to be kept in the manager’s office. 
Before horses are employed in or about 
2 mine they should be tested by the Mal- 
lein test and certified by a qualified 
veterinary surgeon to be free from gland- 
ers and fit to be employed at the mine. 
The law should provide for ample and 
suitable sanitary conveniences or accom- 
modation on the surface, which: if the 
conditions allow, should be flush tank 
closets properly connected with the sew- 
ers of the district. The maintenance of 
these conveniences in a clean and suit- 
able condition for use should be provided 
for as well as penalties for soiling them. 
Latrines should not be allowed either 
above or below ground which are con- 
structed to discharge direct into running 
streams. 
O. R. HAWORTH. 
Bolton, England. 








A Working Model of a 
Colliery 
CoaL AGE readers may be interested in 


the accompanying illustration showing 
what must be called a monument of in- 
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model, 10,325 copper snapped rivets have 
been put into place, and its total weight 
is 161 lb. The hoisting rope has attached 
to it a model of Walker’s detaching hook, 
for the prevention of overwinding, and 
hoisting is effected by means of a revers- 
ing double engine, weighing 200 lb. and 
having cylinders 1% in. diameter by 3 
in. stroke. There is also a depth indicator 
worked off the drag link. Steam is 
applied both to this and to a fan engine 
by the boiler shown in the figure, the 
dimensions of the fan being 4 ft. by 2 
ft. by 2 ft. high. 

As is evident from the illustration, 
there are model pit cages, ten-ton trucks, 
screens, tipplers, trams, etc., and the coal 
when loaded into trucks is transported 
from the colliery over a viaduct, to the 
entrance of a tunnel by means of a steam 
locomotive. 


MODEL DEMONSTRATES WORKING OF DE- 
TACHING HOOK 


To make the model complete, the hoist- 
ing engine is driven by a model engine 
driver, fashioned in steel, who is 7 in. 
high, and who, on receiving a signal from 
a similar model brakesman, starts his 
engine. The model is capable among 
other things of demonstrating the work- 
ing of the detachable kook in case of an 














MODEL OF A COLLIERY CONSTRUCTED BY A BRITISH ENGINEER 


dustrious application. It represents a 
working model of a colliery constructed 
in his spare time by T. Thomas, of Bar- 
goed, Glamorganshire, engineer in a 
Welsh colliery. As it stands it repre- 
sents 25 years of application to model 
building and is entirely the work of the 
gentleman named. 

The central feature of the collection 
is the headgear, which is an exact model 
of a well-known headgear in Wales,— 
that at the Treharris colliery. This is 3 
ft. 6 in. long by 3 ft. 6 in. high, by 15 in. 
wide, and is made of brass throughout. 
In the building of this section of the 





overwind, and at the recent mining exe 
hibition at Manchester, England, it at- 
tracted considerable attention, not merely 
as a curiosity, but for its undoubted tech- 
nical interest. It is rarely the case that 
a model is so completely finished through- 
out in metal (brass and steel) and it will 
therefore be interesting to mining engi- 
neers in America, to know that it will 
probably be exhibited at the great ex- 
hibition which is to be held at San Fran- 
cisco to celebrate the opening of the 
Panama Canal. 
HENRY TAYLOR 
Bristol, England. 
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Liquor Problem in Mining 
Communities 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


“Business is business” sounds well 
when stated by the average man, but it 
sounds farthest when stated by the man 
who can forge words into deeds. 

For many years thousands of farmers 
said: “A great need in the rural districts 
is better roads.” But they continued to 
lose time in hauling produce to market 
and to “wear out” horses, wagons and 
patience traveling over roads filled with 
rocks, cut up with “ruts” and running 
over heavy grades. 

The automobile brought in a new fac- 
tor—the man of wealth and_ political 
power. What was the result? In a short 
time “State made” macadamized roads 
began to take the place of old-time high- 
ways. Yes, it makes a difference who 
says “Business is business.” 

For generations many people in the 
ordinary walks of life have organized and 
complained and waged warfare against 
the liquor traffic and much good was ac- 
complished, but when the men back of 
the great industries of the country fully 
realize that the drink traffic interferes 
with the wheels of industry, that it is an 
economic problem and these men speak, 
something will happen that will sound 
like the driving of nails into a liquor- 
traffic coffin. 

The heads of some of the biggest in- 
dustries in the country are sorely per- 
plexed over the loss their enterprises 
sustain through the liquor traffic and they 
are beginning to say “Business is busi- 
ness.” These men are not engaged in 
temperance-reform work nor are automo- 
bilists running truck farms; but their 
ability and their large interests make 
possible for them what is impossible to 
less able and less influential interests. 

The great question is, as ever, “How 
can we successfully deal with the prob- 
lem ?” 

Men are asking the question today who 
are in the habit of answering their own 
auestions, and that is significant. 


THE CONTROLLED SALOON A FAILURE 


The controlled saloon has proved a 
failure, at least under existing laws. The 
“control” fails to make good or else the 
court’s interpretation of the law prevents 
its operation under rigid control and re- 
strictions. 





[NorE—This is the second article discussing 
the above subject.] 


We quote an official of a large coal 
company: “Regarding our experience 
here, this community was better off when 
we had a tap room. You will under- 
stand, of course, that our tap room was 
run absolutely without profit to this com- 
pany, as under an arrangement made with 
the county court all the profits de- 
rived from the operation of the tap room 
were devoted to public welfare. I might 
say in this connection that this was done 
primarily for the reason that the interests 
controlling the company would not par- 
ticipate in the handling of liquor in any 
manner which would give them profit, and 
the idea of handling this business through 
a tap room was that the traffic might be 
absolutely controlled and restricted. 

“Unfortunately, however, it appeared 
to our county court, after having granted 
us a license on these terms for one year, 
that such an arrangement was outside the 
letter of the law, and it refused to re- 
new our license for the present year. 
You will also understand that in our tap 
room we sold nothing but malt liquors 
and soft drinks, and in connection with 
the tap room we ran a restaurant. In 
the conduct of our tap room we could be 
as arbitrary as we chose, not working 
at any time for profits, with the result 
that the rules we enforced did undoubted- 
ly tend to restrict the use of liquor in our 
town and, at the same time, they were 
not made so strict as to cause any 
serious complaint from our men. 


INSOBRIETY ENSUES 


“Since our tap room was closed, we 
have experienced the same trouble that 
exists in every mining town in this dis- 
trict, at least so far as my experience 
goes. There is no question but that the 
consumption of liquor has greatly in- 
creased; our town is not nearly as orderly 
as it used to be, and during the first 
month of no license, three murders were 
attempted, one of which, I believe, re- 
sulted fatally, and another resulted in 
disabling the victim for life. The trouble 
is that now the men club together and get 
a great quantity of liquor, whith it ap- 
pears to them must be consumed with 
the least possible delay, and I have never 
yet known of any great amount of delay 
in getting away with a supply of this 
kind around the miners’ houses or board- 
ing houses. 


OuTPUT Was CONSTANT 


“During the last year while we were 
operating the tap room, one who did not 


know our pay days would be absolutely 
unable to pick them out by looking over 
cur daily-tonnage reports; in other words 
we figured that we did not lose a single 
ton of output through our men _ being 
drunk; on the contrary, strange as it may 
seem, our pay days used to show not 
only a good tonnage, but, if I am not mis- 
taken, our record tonnage was absolutely 
broken on one particular pay day. Things 
are decidedly different now; last week I 
should say, we lost fully 15 per cent. of 
our normal output on account of a couple 
of weddings and christenings. 

“Generally speaking, I am as much 
opposed as anybody to operating the 
saloon, and personally I am extremely 
proud of the high attitude our company 
took in this matter; namely, that of re- 
fusing to participate directly or indirectly 
in any profit derived from conducting a 
saloon business; and I regard it as ex- 
tremely unfortunate that our attitude in 
this matter not only lost us our license 
and took away from us the control of 
this traffic, in a large measure, but also 
that our motives were misunderstood by 
some of the temperance people in this 
county, and I can’t help thinking that 
their mistaken assaults on us contributed 
largely to our present troubles. 


THE SUCCESSOR OF THE CONTROLLED 
“Tap RooM 


“As conditions are now, speaking for 
our own town, the amount of liquor that 
is shipped in by freight and express and 
hauled in by wagons is simply appalling, 
and I seriously question, if the figures 
could be accurately collected, if we could 
make anyone acquainted with this busi- 
ness believe to what extent it has grown. 
After having gone into this matter with 
the greatest care, and appreciating that 
with a certain portion of our foreign 
workmen the question of drinking beer 
is-much the same with them as that of 
drinking milk with you or me, I have 
come to the conclusion that the only ef- 
fective remedy is to put the control of 
the traffic in the hands of responsible 
parties who will handle it with common 
sense and who will refuse any money 
profit therefrom. And I am coming to 
believe that this can best be done, not by 
running tap rooms, but by being in- 
trusted with the entire control of every 
bit of liquor that comes within our 
jurisdiction. 

“I should also add that when we were 
running our tap room, most of the drink- 
ing was confined to beer while now, as 
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the liquor is shipped in by express, con- 
siderably more whisky is consumed, and 
I have no doubt it is of the rottenest kind. 
I do not need to point out to you how 
much worse this makes its effects.” 

In the above instance, the law was en- 
forced to close the “controlled tap room.” 
There are hundreds of cases where the 
law fails to be enforced to prevent meth- 
ods which have no element of restriction, 
but which solely tend to demoralize. 


Anthracite First Aid Meets 


The team of the Brisbin colliery, be- 
longing to the Lackawanna Coal Com- 
pany, on Sept. 16, defeated its fifteen op- 
ponent teams in the first-aid contest held 
at Valley View park, near Pittston, under 
the auspices of the American Red Cross 
Society, the contest being in charge of 
Dr. M. J. Shields, who is the field agent 
for that institution. By its victory the 
team not only gains temporary posses- 
sion of the Muckle cup, but also is en- 
ttiled to represent the various coal com- 
panies at the National first-aid contest to 
be held in Pittsburg. 

Several hundred people were at the 
park to witness the events and the teams 
represented fully 70,000 mine workers. 
Other successful teams were as follows: 

First Event-—First, Brisbin colliery, 
Lackawanna Coal Company; _ second, 
Clarence colliery, Hillside Coal Com- 
pany; third, Centralia colliery, Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company. 

Second Event—First, Law shaft, Penn- 
svylvania Coal Company; second, Pine 
Brook colliery, Lackawanna Coal Com- 
pany; third, Parrish and Buttonwood 
collieries, Parrish Coal Company. 

Third Event—First, Forty Fort colliery, 
Temple Iron Company; second, South 
Pittston colliery, Pennsylvania Coal 
Company; third, Stevens-Seneca colliery, 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company. 

Fourth Event—First, Hazelton col- 
liery, Lehigh Valley Coal Company; 
second, Dunmore colliery, Pennsylvania 
Coal Company; third, Price-Pancoast col- 
liery, of the Price Coal Company. 

Fifth Event—First, Brisbin colliery, 
Lackawanna Coal Company; second, 
Stevens-Seneca colliery, Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company; third, Mayfield colliery, 
Hillside Coal Company. 

The events were as follows: 

No. 1—One man. Time allotted, 10 
min. Fracture of bones of nose with 
Severe bleeding, caused by the kick of 
a mule. Stop bleeding and dress with 
first-aid packet. 

No. 2.—-Two-man contest. Time al- 
lotted, 10 min. Explosion of keg of 
powder causes severe burns of hands, 
Dress the injuries. 








No. 3.-—Man lying on live wire. Re- 
move and treat. 
No. 4—-Right collarbone broken. Left 


foot badly crushed, not bleeding severe- 
ly. Dress injuries. 


No. 5—General team contest. Man 
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unconscious and suffering severely from 
shock. Right hand smashed and cuts in 


palm. Wounds bleeding freely. Se- 
vere scalp wound and hemorrhage from 
artery. Simple fracture of third left 
thigh. Treat and dress. 

The judges of the contest were: Capt. 
A. W. Williams, of Philadelphia; Major 
Charles Lynch, of Washington, and Major 
J. H. Allen, Ft. Myer, Virginia. 


SHAMOKIN MEET 


The Susquehanna Coal Company held 
its second annual first-aid contest on 
Sept. 16, at Edgewood park, Shamokin. 
The teanis participating represented the 
Susquehanna Coal Company’s collieries 
at Nanticoke, Glen Lyon and William 
Penn, together with allied operations, the 
Mineral R. R. and Mining Company, of 
Shamokin and Mt. Carmel; the Summit 
Branch Mining Company, of Lykens and 
Williamstown; also the Lytle Coal Com- 
pany, of Minersville. Special trains took 
the officials and corps from Wilkes-Barre, 
Nanticoke and Lykens. Supt. W. R. Rein- 
hardt, with his aids, had completed ad- 
mirable local arrangements. Upon ar- 
rival all parties were given a badge 
which entitle them to all the privileges 
upon the grounds. Luncheon was provid- 
ed for 800 persons, including first- 
aid corps, officials, colliery bosses, 
clerks and guests, in the park pavilions. 
The baseball ground was used for 
the contest, canvas being placed on 
the ground. Penants bearing a num- 
ber and the names of each of the forty- 
one corps marked the places. The pro- 
gram and tally sheets showed corres- 
ponding numbers. 








Wilkes-Barre Mining Institute 


Wilkes-Barre District, Y. M. C. A. Min- 
ing Institute, opened its yearly session 
by a social entertainment with addresses, 
Saturday, Oct. 7. The classes met for 
study on Tuesday, Oct. 10. 

In addition to the night classes, which 
occur Tuesday and Friday evenings, a 
day class is offered for those men who 
work at night. This class will meet at 
1:30 o’clock Mondays and Thursdays, and 
will take up the same subjects taken up 
in the night classes. 

Charles Enzian, of the bureau of mines, 
will be supervising principal, as hereto- 
fore. W. D. Thomas, of the Kingston 
Coal Company, will teach arithmetic, mine 
law and ventilation to the first-year class- 
es and ventilation to the second-year 
classes. E. B. Wagner, of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company, will teach arith- 
metic to first-vear classes and mechanics, 
air compression and electricity to second- 
and third-year students. Thomas Price, of 
the D. L. & W. coal department will teach 
ventilation and gases to the first-year 
classes. Edward Roberts, of the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, will teach 
the day class, which will meet Mondays 
and Thursdays at 1:30 in the afternoon. 
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Carbondale Mining Institute 


The Carbondale District Mining Insti- 
tute held its first regular monthly meeting 
for the 1911-12 season in Watts hall, 
Carbondale, Penn., Friday evening, Oct. 
6, 1911. 

Papers were read by James R. Wil- 
liams and President P. J. Moore. Various 
members participated in the discussions. 
Mining Secretary C. L. Fay gave a short 
address. 

The greater part of the evening was 
taken up with the business of the insti- 
tute in preparation for the fall and win- 
ter work. Particular attention was given 
to the subject of night schools. Teachers 
Panchisin and Yurkorsky were present 
and reported that students at Forest City, 
Browndale and Mayfield were ready to 
enroll, and from all reports and indica- 
tions there will*be a satisfactory enroll- 
ment at each of these points. A large 
number of the men who attended the 
night schools at Forest City and Mayfield 
will continue this season and take up ad- 
vanced English and arithmetic. 

It is hoped that schools can be opened 
in Simpson for the fall term some time 
during the coming week. 








First Aid Problems 


The following are the problems to be ex- 
emplified during the National First-Aid 
Meet at Forbes Field, Pittsburg, in con- 
nection with the National Mine Safety 
Demonstration: 

1. Treat a lacerated wound of the right 
side of the head (temple), and a lacer- 
ated wound on the top of right shoulder. 
One-man event; four minutes. 

2. Treat a punctured wound over the 
left eye and lacerated wound of palm of 
right hand. One-man event; four min- 
utes. 

3. Treat a simple fracture of left col- 
lar bone and simple fracture of jaw. 
Two-man event; two minutes. 

4. Treat a dislocated right shoulder 
and simple fracture of right knee. Two- 
man event; two minutes. 

5. Treat conditions of a man who has 
fallen on an electric wire, back down, 
clothing burning; rescue, extinguish fire, 
treat back and upper arms. Team event; 
ten minutes. 

6. Treat conditions of a man who has 
fallen on an electric wire face down; 
rescue and extinguish fire, treat chest 
and upper arms. Team event; ten min- 
utes. 

7. Treat gas burns of face, neck, ears 
and hands. Team event; ten minutes. 

8. Treat gas burns of hands, right arm 
and shoulder. Team event; ten minutes. 

9. Treat a broken back and simple 
fracture of right forearm. Team event; 
twelve minutes. 

10. Treat a dislocated hip and simple 
fracture of collar bone. Team event; ten 
minutes, 
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NATION QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


To Encourage, Assist,and Instruct Those Preparing for Firebosses,Mine Foremen, 


and Inspectors Examinations, Selected and Original Questions Are Carefully 
Answered And Fully Explained 








Sines and Cosines and Their 
Use 


Please explain the meaning of the 
words “sine” and “cosine” and the way 
in which they are used by surveyors. 


By SPECIAL REQUEST 


The words are used to express or de- 
fine the relative lengths of the sides of a 
right-angled triangle, that is, of a trian- 
gle having one angle of the three a right 
angle. The sine and cosine are not 
fixed quantities but vary in relation to 
the spread of the angles considered.. Nor 
are they the same for any two 
angles in a triangle, unless two angles 
are equal. They are, however, the same 
for every angle of a certain given spread 
or degree. 
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FIGURE ILLUSTRATING SINE AND COSINE 


In the triangle illustrated, which we 
name ABC after its three angles A 
and B and C, the sine of the angle A is 
defined as 

The length of the line between B andC 

The length of the line between A and B 





7 B , 
or as it is usually written - It is cus- 


tomary to say that the side, opposite angle 
A, has a length of a units—a feet or a 
yards or a meters. It is customary in a 
similar way to say that the side opposite 
C is c feet or c yards or c meters long 
or that it is c units in length. So we 
can cut the statement short and say sine 
A or sin. A, as we usually write it, equals 
BC 
AB 
c. But it must be remembered that the 
units used must be similar; that if a is 
in feet, c must be in feet. You will have 


: BC a 
to memorize that sin. A= IB@ > be- 





= < because BC =aand AB = 


cause sine is merely a name for a ratio 
and it is necessary to remember what 
ratio it is, just as you would have to hold 
in memory the meaning of any other 
word. It is not a principle but a con- 


ventional name. The cosine of the angle A 
or cosine A, or as we still further cut 


the wording down to its lowest possible 
form, 

Cos. A= 
The length of the line between AandC _ AC 
The length oj the ine between AandB AB’ 

In other words the sine of an angle 
of a right-angled triangle is the ratio 
or comparative length of the ‘opposite 
side of the triangle, to the long side, 
which forms one of the limbs out of 
which that angle is composed. This side 
we term the hypotenuse and, as you see, 
it is the side opposite the right angle. 

The cosine is the ratio of the other, 
or short limb of the angle to the long 
limb. The short limb is called the “ad- 
jacent” or near side, though you will 
see it is not any nearer the angle than 
the long side or hypotenuse, but the 
reason for its being called “adjacent” is 
because it is near or adjacent not only 
to the angle we are discussing, but also 
to the right angle. 

Now, seeing that the line AC is op- 
posite the angle B, we shall say it is 
b units long, that is b feet, b yards 
or b meters, as the case may be, accord- 
ing with our use of foot, yard or meter 
units. 

Thus the hypotenuse = AB = ¢; the 
opposite side = BC = @; the adjacent 
side = AC = B. 

Suppose, for an example, in survey- 
ing we take a slope 1200 ft. long meas- 
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FIGURE SHOWING RISE AND LENGTH OF 
SLOPE 


ured on the slant, with an angle to the 
horizontal of 30 deg. We have seen 


7 


that sin. A =<. 

Now multiplying both sides by c, which 

will leave them still equal, « 
Sin. A becomes sin. A X c, 


a a C 
~ becomes =a. 
¢ 
Hence 
a= sin. A Xc. 
But c = 1200 and we find in the 


tables that sin. 30 deg. is equal to 0.5, 
Therefore a will equal 0.5 &* 1200 = 


600 units. Now these units must be the 
same units as we used in measuring the 
slope; that is, they must be foot units 
or feet. 

Therefore a = 600 ft., or the slope 
rises 600 ft. in its full length. 

To get the horizontal length we take 


, - b : 
the cosine definition: cos. A = = multi- 


plying both sides by c we have cos. A X 
‘xe 
c= r = 
Therefore, getting the cosine from the 
tables and remembering that c = 1200 ft., 
we have 
b = cos. A X c = 0.86603 x 1200. 
Therefore b = 1039.236 feet. 
Therefore the slope extends a hori- 
zontal distance of 1039.236 ft. and if we 
go 1039.236 ft. on a level and then rise 
600 ft. straight upward we will arrive 
at the head of a 1200-ft. slope like that 
in the problem we are solving. 











Computation of Altitude 


Original Question 

In the illustration, P is the top of a 
church steeple; C is the projection point 
obtained by dropping a perpendicular 
line from P. At A a sight is taken to P 
and the angle of elevation from the 
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FIGURE ACCOMPANYING PROBLEM ON 
STEEPLE HIGHT 


horizontal is measured and is found to 
equal 20 deg. 15 min. At B, a point 500 
ft. from A and on the extension of the 
line C A, another sight is taken and the 
angle of elevation to the top of the steeple 
P is found to be 10 deg. 42 min. Find 
the hight of the steeple (PC) above the 
level at which the sights were taken 
and the distance A C, designated on the 
plan as x. 


7 ‘ 
= tan. 20 deg. 15 min.; (1) 


hence multiplying both sides of the 
equation by x, 

y = x tan. 20 deg. 15 min. 
x ++ 500 
42 min.; hence multiplying both sides of 
the equation by x + 500, 


and also equals tan. 10 deg, 
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y = (x = 500) X tan. 10 deg. 42 min. 
(2) 
The y mentioned in equation (1) is 
the y of equation (2), and since things 
which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another, 
x tan. 20 deg. 15 min. = (x + 500) tan. 
10 deg. 42 min. 
From tables 
tan. 20 deg. 15 min. = 0.36892 
tan. 10 deg. 42 min. = 0.18895. 


Hence 

0.36892 x = (x -+ 500) « 0.18895, 

0.36892 x = 0.18895 x + 500 x 0.18895, 
x (0.36892 — 0.18895) = 94.475. 
0.17997 * = 94.475 
a = 94-475 

0.17997 
x = 524.95 ft. 

We have seen that y = x tan. 20 deg. 
15 min. and now we know x = 524.95, we 
can write y = 524.95 « 0.36892 = 193.66 
ft. This is the elevation of the steeple 
above the level of sight. 
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Sensitiveness of Fan Doors 


Ques.—The “explosion door” on the 
top of a fan shaft is curved to a radius 
of 16 ft. and measures on a straight line 
from hinge to lip, 8 ft., and is 8 ft. wide. 
If the water gage be 4 in. and the door 
rests at an angle of 45 deg., what must 
be the weight of the door if it is on the 
point of opening at that air pressure ? 

Ans.—The radius of the door does not 
affect the result. The gross effective 
steady pressure of still air on the curved 
surface AB is no greater than on the 
plane chord surface between A and B. 
For the pressure on the surface of the 
curved face is at right angles to it, and 
at only one point of the cross-section is 
that pressure at right angles also to the 
chord A B. On one side of that point, the 
pressure is inclined to the left, on the 
other to the right, and the amount of 
inclination is the same for like points 
on the right and on the left, so that the 
amount one pressure unit would try to 
push the door to the right; another pres- 
sure unit would try to push it to the left. 
The only components of the pressure of 
the air, not so balanced, and made of no 
effect in the ultimate result, are those 
at right angles to the chord 4 B. 

The pressure in pounds per square 
foot equals the water gage in inches 
times 5.2 Ib.; because a body of water 
one foot square and an inch deep weighs 
5.2 pounds. 

So the pressure on the door in a direc- 
tion at right angles to the chord surface 
A B, which is the sole effective pressure on 
that door, equals the length of the chord 
AB in feet multiplied by the width of 
door in feet times the water gage in 
inches multiplied by 5.2 Ib. equals 8 ft. 
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times 8 ft. times 4 in. multiplied by 5.2, 
equals 1331.2 pounds. 

But the weight of the door acts ver- 
tically downward, so that only that part 
of the unbalanced air pressure which acts 
vertically upward can effectively oppose 
itself to the weight of the door. 

We can now resolve the unbalanced 
effective pressure on the door into two 
components or parts, one acting vertical- 
ly and one horizontally. 

In the accompanying sketch let C E be 
proportioned to the whole pressure on 
the door as calculated. Draw ED hori- 
zontally from E and CD vertically from 
C to meet ED in D. Then ED is the 
reaction of the hinge against the thrust 
of the door, and DC is the weight of the 
door acting to balance the air pressure. 
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Forces (ACTING) ON AN ExPLosion Door 


Now, EC is at right angles to A-B 
and DC is at right angles to a horizontal 
line. Therefore, the angle between EC 
and DC must be equal to the angle that 
AB makes with the horizontal, namely, 
45 degrees. 

The forces in equilibrium are the air 
pressure CE, acting to open the door; 
and the weight of the door DC, acting 
to close it. These forces act about the 
hinge B as a center. According to the 
principle of moments, 
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° 
CE x Bape x SB 4s 


or 
CE = DC X cos. 45 deg. 

and 
CE __ 1331.2 


= += == 1882 lb. 
Cos. 45 0.707 


DC 





There is one consideration which has 
not been stated. The door should be 
symmetrically built so that its center of 
gravity is coincident with the center of 
pressure, otherwise the moment of the 
weight at the hinge will be unequal to 
the moment of the air pressure at the 
same point, and a correction would have 
to be made for this inequality of lever- 
age. In fact, if built exactly of equal 
weight for unit length along the curve, 
the center of pressure would be a trifle 
further from the hinge than the center 
of gravity, owing to the curvature. 

Example—Given a symmetrical door 
with a chord length of 6 ft., and 6 ft. 
wide, weighing 500 lb.; also having its 
chord line at an angle of 30 deg. to the 
horizontal. What would be the water 
gage of air under such pressure as would 
just suffice to open it? 

Answer—2.3 inches. 








West Virginia Questions 


GLEN JEAN EXAMINATIONS-—GENERAL 
PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS CONTINUED 
From Oct. 14 


SHAFTS AND HOISTING ENGINEERS 


Ques. I—(a) What does the law require 
in shaft mines as to hoisting machinery 
with reference to its inspection, means of 
signaling and communication from top to 
bottom of shaft, safety catches and 
brakes, passageways and regulations as 
to the hoisting of men? (b) What kind 
of engineers must be placed in charge of 
hoisting machinery ? 

Ans.—(a) The iaw requires that the 
hoisting machinery must be inspected 
once in each 24 hours by some competent 
person. 

A metal tube, through which conver- 
sation may be held between persons at 
the top and at the bottom of the shaft, 
must be provided, also the ordinary 
means of signaling, safety catches, cover 
on the cage, safety gates at ground land- 
ing and adequate brake on drum. There 
must also be a traveling-way made around 
the shaft, not less than 5 ft. high and 3 
ft. wide. (Sec. 9.) The engineer must 
not allow anyone to interfere with any 
part of the machinery unless he is 
properly deputed to do so. No person 
shall interfere with or intimidate the en- 
gineer in the discharge of his duties; no 
more than ten men shall ride on a cage 
at one time and no person shall ride on 
a loaded cage or car in any slope or shaft. 
(Sec. 10.) 
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Editorial Correspondence from our own Representatives in Variouw 


Important Mining Centers,and aRecord of Le§islative and Other Action 
Affecting the Coal Industry 








Washington, D. C. 


Briefs have been filed with the U. S. 
Supreme Court in behalf of the railroad 
companies which are defendants in the 
so called coal-roads’ cases. Probably 
the argument for the Reading road is the 
most representative of the set and brings 
out as clearly as any the point of view 
of the railroads in this proceeding. The 
Reading company, with the other defen- 
dants, was charged with violating the 
Sherman anti-trust law, because it had 
joined with them in the acquisition of the 
capital stock of the Temple Iron Com- 
pany, and because of certain transactions 
of that company. 

The new briefs, however, do not go 
over the ground covered in the other 
arguments that have been presented on 
earlier phases of the subject, but direct 
attention very largely to the control of 
the capital stock of the Centrai Railroad 
Company of New Jersey and its relation 
to the carrying of coal. The point made 
by the Government is that the action of 
the Reading in controlling the Central 
of New Jersey brought under one con- 
trolling power not only those two car- 
riers, but also the Reading and the Le- 
high and Wilkes-Barre coal companies, 
thercby destroying every motive for com- 
petition between these railroad compan- 
ies, and establishing a monopoly of the 
transportation of anthracite coal and also 
ending a competition between the coal 
companies in the sale of coal. 


READING CoMPANY’S ARGUMENT 


The Reading asserts that the Central 
of New Jersey does not operate a line 
that is substantially parallel to its own 
and which, in the absence of a restrain- 
ing agreement, would be a competitor for 
traffic. It contends that the two roads 
serve entirely distinct parts of the State. 
The reason for the acquisition is assigned 
as being the purpose of enabling the 
Reading to cope with harbor interests in 
New York, which made it difficult for 
that road to get proper terminal facilities 
there. 

Furthermore, it is stated that the 
Central of New Jersey and the Phila- 
delphia & Reading are, and always have 
been, since their construction, connecting 
lines supplementing one another in the 
formation of through routes for the trans- 
portation of coal. Since the acquisition 


of control it is claimed that there has 
been no material change in the relations 
hetween the two roads, but all of the ar- 
rangements existing between them were 


consummated prior to that time. The 
anthracite-coal deposits, it is contended, 
are divided into five or six separate and 
distinct basins located miles apart and 
segregated from one another by moun- 
tain ranges, so that neither of these roads 
reaches or serves the anthracite coal- 
fields as a whole, but on the contrary, 
each penetrates only portions of separate 
and distinct fields not penetrated by the 
other and severally reaches some, but not 
all, of the collieries located in those 
fields. 


No DIMINUTION OF OUTPUT 


As for a diminution of tonnage on eith- 
er line resulting from the combination, 
it is claimed that there is no evidence 
to that effect. but on the contrary the 
gross tonnage of anthracite over both 
roads has materially increased since the 
consolidation. Figures for anthracite ton- 
nage show that on the Reading 13,537,- 
464 tons out of 43,603,585 were carried in 
1908 against 10,672,556 tons out of a 
total of 24,404,294 in 1900. The Central 
Railroad of New Jersey shows an an- 
thracite tonnage of 9,663,927 out of a 
total of 26,240,555 tons in 1908 against 
6,632,075 tons out of 16,668,997 in 1900. 

Each of the producing coal companies, 
it is pointed out, preserves its individual- 
ity in the ownership, control and opera- 
tion of its own property, under its own 
board of directors, having a different per- 
sonnel, and each is separately amenable 
to the law insofar as its doings come 
within the regulative power of Congress. 
But as to the ownership of lands, the 
operation of mines and the preparation 
of coal for the market, none of these 
matters, it is asserted, is commerce at all, 
much less interstate commerce, and they 
are all beyond the regulative power of 
Congress, which is confined to that por- 
tion of production from the mines which 
has been or is to be put into transit in 
interstate commerce. Control over such 
commerce is the only way in which Con- 
gress can constitutionally regulate op- 
erations in coal. 


REBATES IN NEw GUISE 


Action by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspending the tariff on coal 
recently filed by roads connecting with 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company is intended to pave the way 
for a discussion before the commission 
of the question whether short lines of 
railway, owned by industrial concerns, 
are to be allowed practically to obtain 
rebates by securing a favorable division 


of through rates from connecting lines 
of road. This is also a point upon which 
the Stanley investigating committee of the 
House of Representatives has been in- 
sisting in the course of its recent inquiry 
into the doings of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 


COKE-RATE CONTROVERSY 


The coke-rate controversy has been 
brought to a definite stage of develop- 
ment before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, The rates complained of are 
those from the Connellsville coke region 
to South Chicago, Indiana Harbor and 
other places in the same territory. These 
rates are now set at $2.50 per ton for 
coke as against $2.35, which prevailed 
prior to the middle of last June. 

Originally the coke from the Connells- 
ville region to the Middle West moved 
partly on a rate of $2.35 and partly on a 
rate of $2.65 per ton. About 95 per cent. 
of the coke, however, moved at the lower 
figure. When the classification committee 
of the Western roads sought to bring 
about a greater degree of uniformity in 
classification, this rate was changed in 
each case to S2.50, which amounted to an 
increase of 15c. per ton on far the larger 
part of the coke. The Wisconsin Steel 
Company promptly complained, alleging 
that it purchased annually some 460,- 
000 tons, so that _it was a heavy loser 
by the change in rates. 

At first the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission seemed to be inclined to put the 
old rate into effect, but finally allowed 
the increase to occur, so that the only 
course open to the consumers was a for- 
mal complaint to the commission which 
has now been made and briefs filed as 
already indicated. The contest will in- 
volve considerable discussion of the 
question of uniform classification and 
whether or not uniformity is to be at- 
tained at the expense of the shipper by 
raising rates from the lower to the high- 
er level. 


THE MEEKER CASE AGAIN 


The United States Court of Comerce, 
after a lengthy hearing in the Lehigh 
Valley coal case, has overruled the ap- 
plication for an injunction against the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with 
reference to the new rates on coal from 
the Lehigh district to tidewater. This 
brings a famous case one stage nearer 
to conclusion. The Lehigh Valley case 
was formerly the so called Meeker case 
and brought before the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission the whole question 
of rates from the Lehigh district to tide- 
water. 

After full consideration the Commis- 
sion directed the railroads involved to 
pay to the independent coal operators 
reparation of over $220,000 for excessive 
charges made during the time the old 
coal rates were in operation. In addition 
to this the new schedule of rates for 
coal moving from the Lehigh district to 
tidewater, which was to have been put in 
operation Nov. 15 of this year, was 
ordered into effect. 


Alabama 
Birmingham—A $30,000,000 merger of 
the Alabama Consolidated Coal and Iron 
Company and the Southern Iron and 
Steel Company, of Alabama, is said to 
be nearing completion. 














Colorado 

Boulder—As the result of the sale of 
the property of the Northern Coal and 
Coke Company to the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company, it is authoritatively stated 
here that the end of the long-continued 
coal strike is in sight. 

The American Fuel Company, which 
some time ago purchased the Centennial 
mine at Louisville, has now also become 
the owner of the Economic and Mitchell 
properties. 

Canon City—At the mining plant of 
the South Chandler Coal Company, about 
nine miles south of this city, known as 
the Cuckoo mine, practically all the 
buildings were burned, Oct. 5, as well as 
the shaft all the way to the bottom of 
the mine. Three mules in the mine were 
suffocated. The loss is in the neighbor- 
hood of $25,000 and it is said to be with- 
out insurance. 








Illinois 
Herrin—The Illinois Central strike is 
seriously affecting the operation of Wil- 
liamson county coal mines, and many of 
them which are wholly dependent upon 
this line for an outlet, have had to sus- 
fend operations. 


Streator—Negotiations have just been 
closed by which the Chicago, Wilming- 
ton & Vermillion Coal Company pur- 
chases in Franklin county, 6000 acres of 
coal rights. The land is situated between 
the town of West Frankfort and Ziegler. 

The company proposes at once to start 
sinking a shaft on the property and ex- 
pects soon to be turning out 4000 tons of 
coal per day. Another shaft will be sunk 
later. 








Indiana 
Evansville—While drilling for oil, a 
mile south of St. Meinrad, Spencer 
county, a vein of coal 5™% ft. thick was 
struck at a depth of 90 ft. Samples of 
the coal were sent to the State geologist, 
and he pronounced it of first-class qual- 
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ity. The coalfields will be developed by 
several shafts. 


VANDERBURG COUNTY 


The J. Wooley Coal Mining Company, 
with offices in Evansville, is installing 
gasolene motors in the mines operated by 
the company, for underground mine haul- 
age. The use of the motors and other 
improvements and equipments being 
made will more than double the capacity 
of the mines. 








Iowa 

Oskaloosa—Difficulties between em- 
ployer and employees at the Excelsior 
coal mine have been adjusted and no 
Iowa mine strike will be called, as had 
been threatened. 

Centerville—According to a decision 
rendered in the district court by Judge F. 
W. Eichelberger, the Southern Iowa Coal 
Company, a firm controlling the entire out- 
put of 22 coal mines along the Burlington 
railroad, must dissolve. The decision 
means an upheavel of the coal business in 
Centerville and adjoining counties. An 
appeal will probably be taken. 








Kentucky 


The Baltimore & Ohio, it is persistently 
reported, despite denials issued by officials 
of the road, is securing options for 
a road from Catlettsburg, Ky., to Jackson, 
Ohio. The building of this road would 
give the Baltimore & Ohio a _ low- 
grade line for the transpoiiation of coal 
from the Kentucky fields to the Great 
Lakes over its own rails. This would di- 
vert considerable coal from the Con- 
solidation Coal Company’s 100,000-acre 
coal tract in eastern Kentucky, as the 
proposed line will parallel the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio for some distance. 

Clover Creek District—One of the 
largest transactions in eastern Kentucky 
coal lands in several years was consum- 
mated recently, when Louisville and Bar- 
bourville men concluded a lease of 10,- 
000 acres in the Clover Creek district, 
Harlan county, from T. J. Asher. As soon 
as a railroad can be constructed to the 
property coal developments on an ex- 
tensive scale will be commenced. 


Ohio 

Columbus—The Black Diamond Coal 
Company which has offices in Columbus 
and which operates a mine at Amesville 
will soon erect a new tipple and elec- 
trically equip the mine. Plans for the 
work are now being made. 

Ouster proceedings brought by the 
State of Ohio against the Hocking Valley 
Railroad were ended Oct. 10 on the 
promise of the railroad company to dis- 
pose of its holdings in the Toledo & Ohio 
Central Railroad, the Sunday Creek Coal 
Company and other railroads and coal 
companies and to manage its business in 
accordance with the statutes hereafter. 
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New Straitsville—The Central mine, 
located near New Straitsville, has been 
leased to a company known as the Hock- 
ing Block Coal Company. The Central 
mine was one of the largest and best 
equipped mines belonging to the Colum- 
bus & Hocking Coal and Iron Company 
which went into the hands of a receiver 
about a year ago. 

The Troy Coal Company, of New 
Straitsville, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $30,000. 

Jackson—The Sun Coal Mining Com- 
pany, of Jackson, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $40,000. 

Nelsonville—The Monday Creek Coal 
Company, which was incorporated some 
time ago with an authorized capital of 
$30,000, has opened offices in the Brun- 
son building, Columbus. The new com- 
pany will operate a mine near Nelson- 
ville, which has an output of 1000 tons 
daily. 








Oklahoma 


Muskogee—Edward Perry, of Coal- 
gate, has sent an offer of $15,000,000 
for the segregated coal! and asphalt lands 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. 
It will be remembered that the Govern- 
ment, the guardian of the Indians, after 
spending $100,000 prospecting with dia- 
mond drills, reported that $15,000,000 
was all the coal lands were worth. For 
that reason, it appears that the offer of 
Perry and his syndicate is worthy of 
consideration. 
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Oregon 


Portland—The largest coal property 
now under development in Oregon is 
that of the Beaver Hill Coal Company 
on Coos bay, which sends about 300 tons 
into Portland every week during the 
winter. 








Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Pittsburg—Final action was taken Oct. 
10 in the absorption of the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal and Coke Com- 
pany by the Pittsburg Coal Company. 
Transfers of stocks are being made and 
the deal is now consummated. The Pitts- 
burg Coal Company has sixty mines in 
the Pittsburg district and employs up- 
ward of 30,000 men. 

Both companies recently transferred 
great coking tracts to the United States 
Steel Corporation in a deal involving 
$18,000,000. It is on these properties in 
Washington county that H. C. Frick con- 
templates expending $3,000,000 for new 
coke ovens next spring. 

Kittanning—Work has been started on 
the new tipple, which wil! be erected by 
the Rochester & Pittsburg Coal and Iron 
Company, at Lucerne. The tipple will 
probably be the largest of its kind in the 
world, even larger than the tipple of the 
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Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal Company, 
at Sagamore, which has a daily capacity 
of over 10,000 tons. 


ANTHRACITE 


The production of anthracite coal in 
September was the largest ever reported 
in that month, 5,730,935 tons. This is an 
increase of 763,419 tons over the output 
of the same month in 1910. The produc- 
tion for the nine months ending Sept. 30, 
is 51,376,379 tons.. This is the largest 
production ever made in the first nine 
months of any calendar year. 

For their work in September the mine 
workers in the anthracite region of Penn- 
sylvania receive an increase of 6 per 
cent. on the rate of wages fixed by the 
anthracite strike commission of 1902. The 
increase is applied to the October pay- 
roll. 

Pottsville—The Mammoth and Seven- 
Foot veins of coal have been struck by 
diamond drillers at West Shenandoah 
colliery. The former is about 20 ft. 
thick and will mean new life to this col- 
liery. The other is also a large vein. 

It is reported that Maderia, Hill & 
Company, who operate mines in this re- 
gion, have consummated a deal in 
Schuylkill county, which involves the 
control of the Lawrence, Bear Ridge and 
Stanton collieries in the Mahanoy valley. 

These collieries will be pumped out, 
extensive developments made and em- 
ployment given to about 2000 hands. It 
is believed that these three collieries will 
be jointly capable of producing nearly 
2,000,000 tons of coal. 

Scranton—The Oxford mine with its 
appurtenances, located at West Scranton 
and belonging to the People’s Coal Com- 
pany, was sold Oct. 14 to F. A. B. Leach 
& Co., a New York brokerage firm, the 
legal transfer of the property having been 
consummated by placing on record a 
judgment note for $30,000. John G. 
Hayes, superintendent of the company, 
and also a stockholder, confirmed the 
announcement to a _ representative of 
CoaL Ace. Neither the People’s Coal 
Company nor Leach & Co., would make 
known the amount of the purchase money, 
saying that it would be inopportune to do 
so, just at present. 








Washington 

Spokane—Alexander Shary, of Calgary, 
Alberta, who has charge of Patrick 
Burns’ mining operations, announces that 
Mr. Burns will build a railroad from 
Calgary to his coal properties, at the 
headwaters of the south branch of Sheep 
creek, 45 miles southwest of there. 

“When we started to open up the 
mine,” Mr. Shary adds, “we were of the 
opinion that the ground contained only 
semi-anthracite coal. Ten veins of that 
character now have been prospected, the 
seams varying in thickness from 4 to 
20 ft. and aggregating 160 ft. At an- 
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other part of the property we have 
opened up four seams of bituminous 
coal, each from 6 to-10 ft. thick. 
“Samples of the latter coal, sent for 
analysis to Mr. O’Sullivan, an assayer 
and coal expert of Vancouver, B. C., 
brought us the report that it was the 
highest grade bituminous coking coal he 
had ever run across. The coal contains 
enly 3 per cent. of ash and the coke made 
from it runs 94 per cent. fixed carbon.” 








West Virginia 

Wheeling—The Four States Coal and 
Coke Company, with operations located 
at Dorothy, has increased its authorized 
capital and is preparing to open a new 
mine on its property, adjoining the 
Dorothy operation. 

Huntington—The Yawkey & Freeman 
Coal Company has been incorporated to 
engage in mining coal and manufactur- 
ing lumber. The capital stock is 
$700,000. 

The announcement is made that the 
National Fuel Company, with offices in 
Columbus, O., has taken over the output 
of two mines, one located at Lynn and 
the other at Clothier. 


Canada 
ALBERTA 

The Jaspar Park Collieries, Ltd., ac- 
cording to the president, Andrew Laidlow, 
is now in a position to maintain a daily 
output of 300 tons, which, by Jan. 1, 
1912, will be increased to not less than 
500 tons, and will be again doubled be- 
fore next summer. 

The property is located 205 miles west 
of Edmonton, Alberta, and 35 miles east 
of the Yellowhead Pass. It consists of 
10.240 acres, covering six seams of coal, 
which traverse it for eight miles from 
north to south. The beds vary in thick- 
ness from 4 to 14 ft. Development work 
was started in April, 1910, and so far 
consists chiefly of a tunnel 3000 ft. long, 
which discloses a working face of coal 
12 ft. 4 in. thick. A second and lower 
tunnel is now being driven. 

The output of the mine is bituminous 
coal, running from 68 to 72 per cent. 
fixed carbon and less than 7 per cent. 
ash. The first carload was shipped June 
15, 1911, and since that time the Grand 
Trunk Pacific railway has taken the en- 
tire output of the mine. A recent con- 
tract with this latter company calls for 
100,000 tens of coal to be delivered as 
rapidly as mined. . 

An English syndicate, capitalized at 
$5,000,000, one-fifth of which is set aside 
for development purposes, has acquired 
20,000 acres of coal land in the Copper 
River district, British Columbia. This 
announcement was made in Spokane, Oct. 
9, by H. N. Galer, of Vancouver, managing 
director of the Royal Collieries and vice- 
president of the International Coal and 
Coke Company, who is himself interested 
in the land in question. 
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PERSONALS 


John Mitchell, former head of the 
miners’ union, will address miners’ meet- 
ings in Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and Haz- 
leton on Oct. 30. 


John F. Meagher has been promoted 
to the position of general superintendent 
of coal mines for the Birmingham Coal 
and Iron Company, effective Nov. 15. 

H. K. McHarg, president of the Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal and Coke Company has 
resigned, and the directors have chosen 
J. B. Newton, vice-president, as his suc- 
cessor. 

Eli T. Conner, Philadelphia, Penn., has 
been appointed by President Taft as a 
delegate to the American Mining Con- 
gress, to be held at Chicago, Oct. 24 to 
28 inclusive. 

H. A. Berwind, of Philadelphia, and 
Thomas Fisher, of Pittsburg, of the Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Company, with 
President H. Hartwell, of the Berwind 
Fuel Company, inspected the new $100,- 
000 briquet plant at Superior, Wis., Oct. 
10. 

Ira C. Dalrymple has resigned as 
superintendent, Blossburg division, Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, 
to accept the position of superintendent 
of the Mulga mine of the Birmingham 
Coal and Iron Company, vice John F. 
Meagher. 

Announcement was made Oct. 2 of 
the elevation of Frederick’ M. Chase to 
the general superintendency of the Le- 
high Valley Coal Company, Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn. Mr. Chase has been with the Le- 
high Valley Coal Company for 32 years 
and has ranked next to the general man- 
ager since 1905. - 


Milton Fies, general superintendent of 
the coal mines of the Birmingham Coal 
and Iron Company has tendered his res- 
ignation from that position, effective 
Nov. 1. He will then go with the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Company, to be in 
charge of Banner mines, where State 
convicts are to be worked on and after 
Nov. 15. 


Dr. M. J. Shields, of the American 
Red Cross Society, has been recently en- 
gaged in carrying on a campaign for the 
Frick Coal and Coke Company, stand- 
ardizing their first-aid work after the Red 
Cross system, and giving a course of lec- 
tures in Latrobe, Mt. Pleasant, Connells- 
ville, Uniontown and Brownsville, Penn- 
slyvania. 

Promotions effective Oct. 1 are an- 
nounced by the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany, Fairmont, W. Va., as follows: John 
G. Smyth is appointed manager, Elkhorn 
division, with offices at Jenkins, Letcher 
county, Ky. C. F. Ice is appointed man- 
ager Millers Creek division, with office 
at Van Lear, Johnson county, Ky. T. § 
Haymond is appointed general coal in- 
spector, vice C. F. Ice. 
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General Review 


The general coal trade, as predicted 
last week, is showing a slow but per- 
sistent improvement. While summer 
weather still prevails generally, local cold 
snaps reported from different points have 
had a decidedly stimulating effect on the 
domestic consumption. 

In the East, anthracite is reported ac- 
tive almost without exception, with bi- 
tuminous improving, or up to normal. 
The falling off of the lake trade in the 
Pittsburg district is tending to make the 
market there irregular, with coke still de- 
pressed and uncertain because of lack of 
activity at the furnaces. 

Ohio reports trade the same, or im- 
proving in some districts touched by the 
cold snaps. Lake trade has improved but 
steam consumption is not up to that of 
previous years. 

The indications of a protracted strike on 
the Illinois Central line, the effects of 
which are already being felt, is causing 
greater activity than the trade has seen 
for sometime, especially in towns en- 
tirely dependent on these lines. As a re- 
sult of curtailment in some of the large 
mills in Indiana, notably the Gary plant 
with its enormous consumption, coal 
business there is unusually depressed. 

Western States are having a good trade 
in both coal and coke, with every indica- 
tion of still greater improvement as the 
season advances. Because of the strike 
in the Crows Nest field the northwest has 
been compelled to draw on San Francisco. 
Recent heavy water shipments have, how- 
ever, placed them in a good position to 
meet these outside demands. 








Boston, Mass. 


Bituminous is slowly but surely chang- 
ing for the better. The higher water 
rates have begun to have effect on prices 
for inland delivery, but no marked ad- 
vance is yet apparent on coal at the load- 
ing ports. Offerings of Pocahontas or 
New River at less than $2.50, f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads, either are no longer 
made or are now confined to the brands 
less favorably known, and to this extent 
there is improvement over last week in 
the tide-water situation. Weather condi- 
tions and slow movement have spurred 
the demand for contract coal and ship- 
pers are keeping close watch on their 
cargoes at distributing points. Were it not 
for quick loading, there would be some 
heavy demurrage bills. At Portland, Ports- 
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Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market 
Conditions in the Important Centers 





mouth and Providence, things are about in 
proportion. At one of these ports a large 
vessel was recently held for thirteen 
days. That almost no coal is being forced 
on the market is an encouraging feature. 
Another week may show an upward lift 
at Hampton Roads, and if that proves so, 
we shall know that bituminous is well on 
the mend. Prices at Mystic wharf, on 
cars, are from $3.25 to $3.35 for the 
better grades of Pocahontas and New 
River. 

Coal from the Maryland districts, 
Georges Creek in particular, is coming 
down more freely than a week ago. A 
considerable tonnage is placed, in con- 
junction with anthracite, in Reading 
barges from Philadelphia, and for that 
delivery there is now an active demand. 
Rates on such hatch loads so far con- 
tinue on the summer basis of 65c. to Bos- 
ton; $2.60 to $2.70 remain the prevailing 
prices for Georges Creek, at Baltimore, 
with the usual 7c. differential up for 
Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania soft coals have been 
in straits all season, and there is likely 
to be little change until the West Vir- 
ginia coals definitely reach higher levels, 
and southern freights advance still more. 
Somerset county coals of high grade are 
offering at $1.05@1.10 at the mines and 
that leaves the Clearfields rather a slim 
opening. The better movement of all-rail 
is largely to forestall the usual delays 
that come with the winter months. Bi- 
tuminous all over is still on a low scale, 
and it will be interesting the next few 
weeks to see to just what extent it im- 
proves. 

Anthracite is taking on its usual fall 
activity. There is a brisk demand for 
all sizes and dealers are refusing to guar- 
antee prompt deliveries. The eastern 
dealers, and especially those up the riv- 
ers, are taking on supplies for the long 
season ahead, and their usual prepara- 
tions are complicated this year by sus- 
pension possibilities in the spring, before 
the streams are again open to navigation. 

Steam sizes are in good request and 
prices strong on all varieties. Owing to 
the smoke laws there is a large demand 
for anthracite screenings in the large 
cities, and in Boston the shortage has be- 
come such that within a few days the 
contract price to consumers was ad- 
vanced from $2.50 to $2.75, net ton de- 
livered with teams. The whole subject 
of screenings is a serious one. 

Since September 1, retail prices per ton 
in Boston have been as follows: 






LOL Cg aaa a a a ee a $6.75 
Egg 
OME Soir hoe GS Saree 7.50 


POM so = Sols da an da arti o pne 
Franklin 
Shamokin 


Water freights on large vessels, 3500 
tons and upward, from Hampton Roads 
to Boston or Portland have advanced 
from 60c. and are now firm at 70c., with 
rates to other ports and on smaller ton- 
nage in proportion. 


ia 





New York 


There is no spot demand in the mar- 
ket at the present time, for steam coal. 
Tonnage moving on contract, however, is 
quite heavy. The supply is good, 
there has been no slowing up as yet in 
railroad movement, and the car supply 
has been such that the mines have been 
in a position, with few exceptions, to 
work on full-time basis, if necessary. 

The market. as a whole, does not show 
the strength at this time, that had been 
anticipated, but the better grades of Penn- 
Sylvania steam coals are reasonably firm, 
owing to the substantial demand they are 
enjoying on contract business, and a 
moderate amount of new business for 
these grades would bring about an in- 
crease in quotations. 

The market for inferior steam coals is 
not in such a good condition, as these 
coals are not sold so largely on contract, 
and with the spot demand at a minimum, 
the supply of this grade at the piers is 
considerably in excess, at the moment, 
of the needs of the market. 














Philadelphia 


Weather conditions here, from the 
coal dealer’s standpoint, are far from 
ideal, but the anthracite is active. Orders 
are piling up, and in the residential part 
of the city, and coal wagons can be seen 
in every direction. A prediction of as 
long ago as the month of August, that 
there would be a rush for coal, starting 
about the middle of October, is being 
more than fulfilled. Coal dealers report 
an unusual demand for this season of the 
year, and that is saying a good deal, for 
the one- and two-ton lots are commencing 
to make their appearance, which after all 
cover a major proportion of the coal 
man’s business. This demand does not 
seem confined to any one size. On the 
contrary, there is a strong market for 
chestnut, notwithstanding the advance in 
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price of this size which took effect last 
year, and was supposed to shift demand 
for this coal, which was in excess of the 
production, on to other sizes which were 
in surplus. 

Hotels, apartment houses and office 
buildings are getting in their supplies, 
preparatory to the winter season, and as 
a consequence there is a marked increase 
in the consumption of the smaller sizes. 
Even thus early in the season, dealers 
hesitate about committing themselves for 
any specified tonnage, having no assur- 
ance that they will be able to secure suf- 
ficient to keep them supplied. 

The wholesale market indicates even a 
better outlook than our last report. Or- 
ders are coming in thick and fast, which 
is but a natural reflection of the ton- 
nage being handled by the retail dealers. 
All sizes are moving off. There is a 
slight apathy on egg, but it is understood 
that the individual operators show very 
little disposition to shade the price even 
on this size, so that it is not believed 
that there is any particular excess of this 
size on the market. 

While it is reported that there is a 
fairly large tonnage of bituminous coal 
moving, there is a lack of snap to the 
market, and no general improvement over 
last week. Prices of the various grades 
of coal remain about the same. 








Pittsburg 


Bituminous—The market has grown 
more irregular owing to the lake trade’s 
absorbing a smaller tonnage, and prices 
are being cut on all sales. Mine-run and 
nut are frequently scld down to $1 a ton, 
while slack is also being sacrificed, the 
decreased production owing to decreased 
shipments of 34-in. in the lake trade not 
having had any effect as yet. Occasional 
sales are heard of as low as 30c., but 
these are exceptional. Demand for do- 
mestic coal is only fairly good. The nom- 
inal price for the year is $1.15 for mine- 
run and nut, with 10c. rise for 34-in. and 
ancther 10c. rise for 114-in. We quote 
ordinary market prices, subject to addi- 
tional shading in some instances, as fol- 
lows: Nut, $1@1.05; mine-run, $1.05@ 
1.15; 34-in., $1.15@1.25; 114-in., $1.25@ 
1.35; slack, 40@60c., per ton at mine, 
Pittsburg district. 

The mines in the district are operating 
at an average of between 60 and 70 per 
cent. of capacity. 

Connellsville Coke—Clinton furnace, 
in Pittsburg, will blow in about November 
1, and has Lought its coke supply. for No- 
vember and December, to run about 20,- 
000 tons, at $1.60, ovens. The nominal 
asking price on contracts running over the 
balance of the year has been $1.70, but 
since early in September consumers have 
shown no interest in such a figure, since 
it was possible to buy prompt at $1.50, 
and the sale to Clinton, which was made 
by the Connellsville Central Company, 
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indicates $1.60 as the outside price, as 
operators would presumably be more will- 
ing to sell for the three months, includ- 
ing October, than for only the two months. 
A few thousand tons of prompt furnace 
coke have been sold at $1.50. Foundry 
coke is very quiet as to fresh sales, but 
deliveries are being very well taken on 
contracts. We quote, at ovens: Prompt 
furnace, $1.50; contracts over balance of 
year, $1.60; prompt foundry, $1.80@ 
1.90; contract foundry, $2@ 2.25. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ended Oct. 7 at 314,343 
tons, an increase of 1000 tons, and ship- 
ments at 3929 cars to Pittsburg, 4669 cars 
to points west and 1033 cars to points 
east, a total of 9631 cars, a gain of 27 
cars. 








Columbus, Ohio 


There has been a slight improvement 
in the domestic trade in this section dur- 
ing the past week, due to a slight lower- 
ing in temperature and a desire on the 
part of consumers to get their winter’s 
supply of fuel stored. But the trade is 
not what the time of the year would 
warrant and coal men are speculating as 
to the effect of the slowness on the future 
trade. 

Lake trade has improved in the past 
week. The slowness of a week ago has 
given away to a better movement and 
operators have been busy looking after 
Lake shipments. There is some conges- 
tion at the docks of the upper Lake ports 
but not sufficient to retard shipments to 
any great extent. Prices at the docks 
remain the same as during the summer. 
Shipments at the Toledo docks of the 
Hocking Valley Railroad during the past 
week were 85,000 tons as compared with 
40,000 tons for the previous week. Ship- 
ments since the opening of navigation at 
the Hocking Valley Toledo docks aggre- 
gate close to 2,000,000 tons. 

Operations in Ohio fields have been 
fairly active during the week, due to the 
better Lake trade and the improvement 
in domestic business. In the Hocking 
Valley field the output has been about 
80 per cent. of the average and the same 
is true in the Pomeroy Bend field and in 
eastern Ohio. In the smaller fields given 
over to domestic trade the output has 
been quite large. 

Retail trade is somewhat quiet in 
Columbus and central Ohio. There is a 
disposition on the part of consumers to 
wait until later to place orders. In the 
country districts farmers have been too 
busy with their work to haul their win- 
ter’s supply. The improvement of the 
roads has caused this to come about. 
Retail prices are still firm at the usual 
fall schedule. 

Prices prevailing in central Ohio are: 
domestic lump, $1.50 in the Hocking 
valley and $1.65 in Pomeroy Bend; 
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34-in., $1.35; mine-run, $1.05@1.15 in 
the Hocking valley and 95c.@1.05 in 
eastern Ohio; nut, $1.15; nut, pea and 
slack, 45@55c.; coarse slack, 40@50c. 
Fancy grades of domestic coal are sold 
from $1.65@ 2. 








Cincinnati, Ohio 


Demand for both steam and domestic 
fuel continues about the same, with a 
slight increase noticeable as to the latter. 

In the steam-fuel trade the market in 
nut and slack, both splint and Poca- 
hontas, is weak. The latter is selling for 
50@80c., with the demand so light that 
operators are making little effort to push 
the sale of the lump—at least until the 
present surplus of fine coal is reduced. 
The splint, nut and slack is bringing a 
variety of prices, depending upon almost 
every factor that might influence a trans- 
action. A fair range of prices would be 
from 354: 60c., although there are sales 
reported below the first figure, but for 
grades that would be under others in all 
but times of extreme demand. Splint 
block may be bought as low as 85@90c. 
and some is sold as high as $1.35. The 
mine-run brings 60@90c. The mine-run 
Pocahontas price is about 90c., with some 
sales reported at less, but under special 
conditions that could not be taken to 
determine the market. Lump brings $1.90 
(@2 or even $2.25, depending on how 
badly the buyer wants it and how the 
Seller feels about it. Practically none of 
it is seeking a market. 

The retail prices for fuel delivered are 
about unchanged from what they were six 
months ago and have continued ever since, 
as follows: Smokeless lump, $4@4.25; 
smokeless mine-run, $2.60@ 2.75; bitumi- 
nous lump, $3@3.25; bituminous nut and 
slack, $1.90@2; anthracite, $7.25, since 
Sept. 1, when the price was advanced 25 
cents. 








Charleston, W. Va. 


Except for the natural increase owing 
to the coming cold weather, and a feel- 
ing of better prices soon prevailing there 
has been no change in the coal situation 
over a week ago. There does, however, 
appear to be a better feeling as to the 
future than for a long time, and this con- 
dition is indeed a welcome one to the 
ccal men of the Kanawha and New River 
sections, who have been struggling against 
low prices for a long time—a condition 
really made by themselves, but which 
now has bright prospects of coming to an 
end. 

Despite the fact that shipments have 
been heavy along the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad, there has been no general com- 
plaint about cars. The car distribution 
seems to have been very satisfactory— 
something that has not always existed in 
the West Virginia fields. 
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The shipment for the Norfolk & West- 
ern field was not as large in September 
as it was in August, but even at that it 
was up among the months that are near 
the top. 

Governor Glasscock has indicated that 
he will be in Pittsburg about the first 
of November to witness the national mine 
demonstration, which will be held under 
the American Red Cross and the Pittsburg 
Coal Operators’ Association. The gov- 
ernor is greatly interested in safety dem- 
onstrations, and is also a believer that an 
experienced person is a better individual 
to select inspectors than a person who is 
not a practical miner. This he demon- 
strated when he placed the appointing of 
all inspectors in the hands of Chief of 
the Department of Mines, John Laing, 
who himself had been a practical miner 
before becoming a mine owner. It will be 
no fault of the governor if the next Legis- 
lature in this State does not give more 
liberally to the Department of Mines that 
the greatest possible safeguards may be 
placed around the “men under the 
ground,” as well as the mining property 
itself. 








Chicago 

One of the important factors of the 
coal trade in Chicago today is the Illinois 
Central strike. That it is having a marked 
effect on the coal business is conceded 
by nearly everyone except the manage- 
ment of the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Deliveries are not being made as they 
should be and in some towns, dependent 
solely upon the service of the II- 
linois Central, there has been a marked 
shortage in the supply. Chicago coal 
dealers say that the chief effect felt 
here has been in the price of screen- 
ings. Screenings are as high as 65c. 
today, as compared with 35c. 10 days 
ago. 

It is the belief of many close observ- 
ers of the situation that the freight-traffic 
business of the Illinois Central has been 
seriously affected by the walkout of me- 
chanical crafts on that system. They also 
prophesy that the struggle will not be 
ended for some time, and that meanwhile 
conditions will mend very slowly. There 
are also those who foresee a serious car 
shortage. A recent report of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association showed a de- 
cided reduction in the number of sur- 
plus cars throughout the country, and it 
is thought by many that this curtailment 
will continue. 

Eastern coals are just about holding 
their own. Lump and egg coal are some- 
what weaker, the city price being about 
$2 to $2.10, while the country price stands 
at $2.25. The price quoted for Hock- 


ing Valley and splint is the same as that 
which has been quoted heretofore. On 
spot shipments direct from the mines the 
prices in net tons to retail dealers and 
steam users are as follows: 
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F.o.b. Mines 
$1.60 
1 


Chicago 


Carterville: 


) 
No. 1 washed..... r 
) 


mF 
No. 2 washed..... 2.35@: .380@1.75 


_ 


Sullivan County: 
Domestic Jump.... $2.35@2 
0 eer ae 2.2% 
Steam lump...... 2. 1¢ 1.2 
Screenings........ 1.27@1.37 0.40@0.50 


$1.50@1.60 
1 


Springfield: 
Domestic lump. ... $2.07@2 
Steam lump...... 1.82@1.92 1.00@1.10 
Miné-rumt. ......... 1.82@1.87 1.00@1.05 
1.82 0.40@0.50 


$1.25@1.40 


Clinton: 
Domestic lump.... § $2.17@ 
Steam lump...... _ 2.00@ 
MINnG@-TUR......... 1 
Screenings........ 1.22@ 


1.40@1.5 

10 1.25@1.35 
2. 1.00@1.05 
32 0.45@0.55 


Pocahontas and New 
River: 
Mine-run......... $3 
Lump and egg.... 4.05@-+4.: 
Hocking Valley.... oe 
1}-inch lump...... oaia 1.50 
Coke: 
Connellsville. ..... $4.50@4.65 
Wise county. ..... 4.50@4.6 
Byproduct, egg and 
OL Cee 4.95 
Byproduct, nut... . 4.55@4.6 
Gas NOUS... css 4.9% 


3.00@3.05 $0.95@1.00 
30 2.00@2.25 











St. Louis, Mo. 


With the week beginning the 16th, 
everything indicates that the coal trade in 
St. Louis is coming into its own. There 
is a far better demand for coal from the 
country, and city business is picking up 
considerably. There has been a general 
advance in the Carterville and Franklin 
county prices of about 15c. per ton on 
lump and egg, although the price on nut 
has not advanced. 

Standard prices are advancing a trifle, 
but not more than from 5 to 10c. per ton. 
Owing to the strike on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, there is very little coal coming in 
from mines on that road in the High 
Grade and Standard fields. This has 
caused a stiffening up of the market, and 
with the cold wave that arrived Tuesday, 
it has offered more encouragement to the 
trade than it has received in some time. 

The prevailing prices are as follows: 


Standard: 


Cee WWD os soe eee ne $1.05@$1.10 
See SUNN Vceacece eee ees 0.95@ 1.00 
WR NONI Sc osic a catere< wee O.85 
Nig bo Ms caccwsnecceeees 0.80 
ING 2 NSS peste caceeiet mets 0.65 
SCVGCWINES «occ vie ee wntas sc 0.30 
Carterville: 
CS Ne 2 Sct cae ye eee $1.50@$1.60 
RG OOS rea a cen ae calc aa 1.50@ 1.60 
NO BGs a6 occe cuss mencws 1.15@ 1.20 
INGE ee ENE alc ac cecdeeee acd as 1.00@ 1.10 
SORGOMING 5 cas 6 6 cose eases 0.40 
WONG NUI evcieciecdee aeiecccnwlae 0.95@ 1.05 


The Franklin county prices are approx- 
imately 15c. per ton higher in the St. 
Louis market than the Carterville prices. 

Murphysboro Big Muddy lump and egg 
is strong at $2.10. The last mentioned 
coals take a rate of 67c. to St. Louis, and 
the Standard coals a rate of 52c. to St. 
Louis. 

The higher grade coals from the Stand- 
ard field, such as Trenton, etc., are still 
holding their own at about S2. The mid- 
dle-grade Standard coals are still holding 
at from $1.25 to $1.35 for lump and egg, 
and the other sizes going at what the 
market will give. 
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Everything seems to indicate a good 
movement of coal from this time on, and 
the car shortage troubles on roads like 
the Iron Mountain and Illinois Central, 
and the lack of motive power on the 
C. & E. I. will boost prices on those 
roads and help the other coal-carrying 
roads in the way of tonnage. 








Minneapolis—St. Paul 

The volume of retail trade in the Twin 
Cities at this time is satisfactory. The 
weather has been cold and rainy, and 
it has been necessary to keep furnace 
fires going. 

Prices for domestic coal are fairly well 
maintained, but on all steam sizes, in- 
cluding Youghiogheny, Hocking and 
splint screenings, it cannot be said that 
there is an established price. Smokeless 
run-of-mine is also sold considerably be- 
low list. This unfortunate condition ex- 
ists because the wholesale companies last 
spring inaugurated a campaign for ton- 
nage. 

One thing noticeable this season is 
a more liberal supply of nut-size an- 
thracite at the head of the Lakes. Last 
season, an attempt was made to curtail 
the demand for chestnut by advancing the 
price 25c. per ton, thinking that it would 
turn the demand toward stove size. But 
it had no such effect, and the anthracite 
operators are sending a larger percentage 
of nut size into the Western trade, with 
the result that all dock companies are 
easy on the nut size. 

This change is accounted for by the 
fact that when the advance of 25c. per 
ton on chestnut size was made effective 
in the East, it did have the desired ef- 
fect and the consumer turned to stove- 
and egg-size coal, until the operators 
cannot fill the demand for the egg size, and 
the chestnut size became a drug on the 
Eastern market. 








Denver, Colorado 


The domestic mines of Colorado were 
not favored during the past summer with 
business to absorb more than 60 to 65 
per cent. of their capacity, due largely to 
extended drought and crop failures which 
affected to a greater or less extent the 
entire territory served by these mines. 
During the winter of 1910-1911  pur- 
chases of coal were in excess of the de- 
mand owing to the exceedingly mild 
weather. With this surplus on hand and 
an apparent shortage of crops, the trade 
reluctantly placed orders early for but a 
small percentage of the usual require- 
ment. The season’s advance brought little 
relief and the desired increase was not 
manifest. Prices remained firm through- 
out the period notwithstanding the light 
volume of business. 

The winter prices were effective Sept. 1 
and the advance over the previous month 
naturally had a tendency to make orders 
light for immediate shipment, but the 
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whole production of the mines has 
been but little under that of the same 
month in other years. Orders are being 
freely filled at present for shipments to be 
distributed during the balance of the year 
and 50 per cent. of the total winter pro- 
duction has already been contracted. Re- 
cent reports from all over this territory 
show much improvement and while no ab- 
normal increase has been predicted, a 
busy season is anticipated., 

During the summer season, cars were 
plentiful. The fall trade has, however, 
utilized this surplus and there is every 
indication of a shortage of railroad equip- 
ment due to an extremely heavy fruit 
crop. The local railroads have a great 
many cars with their connections which 
further adds to their immediate distress. 
There has been no serious delay reported 
at the mines as yet due to shortage of 
cars, but the outlook for the future with 
a normal booking of orders is not excep- 
ticnally promising. ; 

The labor supply has been adequate 
but with the advent of full time this con- 
dition will doubtless be reversed as is 
borne out by the history of previous 
years. 

The steam trade during the past sum- 
mer has been fair, considering the light 
volume of business done by the Western 
railroads and industrial institutions. 

The coke trade during the past summer 
has been good owing to a heavy demand 
at the steel works in Colorado and the 
smelters and foundries in Montana, Colo- 
rado and the Southwest taking their usual 
summer requirement. Orders are gradu- 
ally increasing with future prospects 
promising. 








New Mexico 


The mines of eastern New Mexico re- 
ly, for their market, principally on the 
south portion of the territory reached by 
Colorado shippers with practically no 
advantage over Colorado in transporta- 
tion facilities and as the drought in this 
territory has been exceptionally severe 
and railroad traffic exceedingly light, a 
low production has been reported for the 
last four months. The steady upward 
trend in general business is evidenced by 
an increase in orders and preparations 
are being made to take care of a heavy 
fall and winter trade. 

The western New Mexico mines report 
a prosporous summer season with prices 
firm throughout the period. All mines 
worked full time, due to a wide range of 
territory and favorable existing condi- 
tions. The advance in price Sept. 1 had 
no adverse influence on the volume of 
orders being placed. A slight shortage 
of railroad equipment has recently been 
indicated, but this condition is believed 
to be only temporary. More labor could 
be used to advantage, but from reports of 
former years this proves to be the rule 
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rather than the exception. The isolated 
location of these mines has always op- 
erated against a ready supply of labor. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


With the cold weather fast approaching 
the situation of the Utah mines and deal- 
ers is assuming a serious aspect. As was 
reported last week, the mines are working 
half time or less, and they are from two 
to five weeks behind in filling orders. 

The relief promised by the Denver & 
Rio Grande road in increased motive 
power and cars has not as yet been in 
evidence and from the inside it is quiet- 
ly given out that none is to be had this 
year. It is said that the Utah Fuel Com- 
pany’s production at Castle Gate and 
Clear Creek, has fallen off to such an ex- 
tent, that next year will see the com- 
pany kept almost entirely busy in fur- 
nishing coal to the Denver & Rio Grande 
and Western Pacific roads, with which it 
is closely allied. 

Another feature, in this same conncc- 
tion and which affects the local market, 
is that strenuous efforts are being made 
by the Gould interests, to build up a 
traffic for the Western Pacific, and that 
the California coal business is being 
worked to the limit.in order to give the 
road the long haul from Utah to Cali- 
fornia points. 

Salt Lake dealers are all using about 
75 per cent. reserve-stock coal in order 
to fill their orders, which are not big, ow- 
ing to mild fall weather. 














San Francisco 
The arrivals for the past week have 
been as follows: 


Coal from British Columbia 
Coal from Washington 
Coal by rail : 


18,000 

Our anticipations, as expressed last 
week, are now being realized. The re- 
tail trade is taking advantage of the good 
weather conditions that prevail, and the 
storage of coal for winter use is now 
the order of the day. The market is in 
a good, healthy condition, and we are 
looking forward to a brisk demand and 
profitable business during the next five 
months, which are included in our wet 
season. 

The deliveries by rail are not up to the 
usual quota for this season of the year, 
which is doubtless due to a continuance 
of the railroad strike and the fact that 
the Northwest is drawing from our 
sources of supply, to replenish stocks 
that have been exhausted because of the 
strike in the Crows Nest (Canada) dis- 
trict. 

There is no change in prices from those 
of last week. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Reviewing the local situation E.. F. 
Waggoner, president of the Union Fuel 
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and Ice Company, said, Oct. 9, “There 
seems to be plenty of coal available to 
take care of immediate demands.” Prices 
for best domestic lump and nut, $8.25@9; 
steam coal, $6.25; Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite, $17.50. These quotations are lower 
than for September and October, last year. 
Dealers are storing very little coal, and 
no shortage is anticipated here during 
the coming winter. 

The demand for coal by Western rail- 
roads is less than during the year pre- 
vious, as many of the roads are using 
oil burners. This has given larger avail- 
able supply for domestic and steam pur- 
poses. 

C. A. B. Jackson, of Toronto, Ont., 
formerly a coal-mine operator at Frank, 
Alta., said, on returning from Crows Nest 
district, that the strike of the miners is 
about over. Operators informed him they 
expect the men to return inside of two 
weeks on the open-shop basis, and the 
international union is reported to have 
stopped all strike benefits. The smaller 
mines are working full capacity. 


Portland, Ore. 


The weather is such that there is little 
demand for coal just now, the winter 
prices having gone into effect Oct. 1., 
which means an increase of $1 per ton 
over those quoted prior to that time. Coal 
dealers here say that the consumers are 
gradually becoming educated to the fact 
that they can save $1 per ton by placing 
their orders during the summer or fall 
months of July, August and September 
and that as a result a great deal of coal 
is being put in during those months. The 
great advantage of this is, as every coal 
dealer readily realizes, that during the 
cold winter spells it relieves them of an 
avalanche of business during a few weeks 
with nothing to do part of the year. It 
is said that this summer more consumers 
placed their orders than in any previous 
year. 

The weather is almost spring-like here, 
balmy breezes ard clear days, with oc- 
casional showers, and as a result the con- 
sumer who buys half a ton or a ton of 
coal at the time, has not yet made his ap- 
pearance to any marked extent. 


British Coal Market 


Tonnage arrivals were again very 
scanty, and the market is easier for 
prompt shipment. Quotations are ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam coal .......... 
Seconds 
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Best Monmouthshire 

Seconds 

Best Cardis small steam coal 
Seconds 


The above prices for Cardiff coals are 
all f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while 
those for Monmouthshire descriptions are 
f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive of wharf- 
age, and for cash in 30 days, less 21%4 per 
cent. 





